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This docuaent reports on the current status of school 
finance and the trends affecting the efforts of educators to secure 
adequate funds foL public education. Nuaerous statistical tables and 
narrative reports are grouped under four sections dealing with (1) 
dinenslons of foraal education, which includes enrollaent and 
deaographic and coaparative data; (2) eaployaent in the schools, 
which covers the characteristics, qualifications, supply, and 
training of professional personnel; (3) expenditures, which 
highlights federal support, legislative proposals for 1975, and 
school capital outlay; and (4) revenue, which includes tax data, 
inforoation on bond elections, and a review of court decisions. 
Information is provided for eleaentary, secondary, and college 
levels. (Author/EA) 
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THIS IS THF. J hh antUuit report m c«rri?nt status of publtc-Kchoui finance in the United Slates. Il h ii 
statistii al sketch of sodal m4 tjconinnit' trend data Inipactiitg on local school sy^crm and pitbiic^school 
tt-arheis. Historical information documcnt^j the efforts of the organized tt^aching profession to xeture 
adequate ;uul continuing fundinjys for public education, 

Fall enrollment In public elementary and secondary schooU in 1973 declined by 478,00(K or J percent, 
from the previous year, This was the third successive year of redttced enrollment, and Is the net result of a 
decrease of 495,()0() elementary pupils partially offset by an im:rease of 22,000 secondary students. Con- 
tinued eiuollmeni decreases are now projected through 1978 whci) the total school-aj^e population (o-l? 
years) will he 47,98<),0{K), a lieciease of 6.8 percent from the present number. Private-school enrollments 
declined by 5.0 percent. 

The birth rate, which fell below "replacement levoP* for the first lime in American history during 1972, 
continued to decline throughout 197;^. Kven at this low rate, though, the total population will register 
increases lor the remainder of the 20th century because oi' its present age composition. 

For the 197:i-74 school year the number of teachers increased by 15,304 to a national total of 
2,124,150. The numhei of elementary teachers declined by 9,235, and at the secondary level 24,539 
teachers were added. An estimated 306,789 persons completed teacher preparation programs in 1973. This 
was a decrease of 3.3 percent, the first reduction in the number of teacher graduates since 1954. 

Average salaries paid teachers increased In 1973-74 by 4.9 percent to $10,675. However, for the second 
consecutive year, inflation outstripped salary gains. In constant 1967-68 dollars, the combined losses have 
reduced teachers' purchasing power by S278 from their highest level two years ago. Forecasts of an annual 
10 percent inflation rate further threaten salary gains made by teachers during the 1960's. 

l otal current expenditures (or elementary and secondary education were estimated at $47.2 billion in 
l97!i-74. I his was an increase of 8*0 percent over the 1972-73 funding level. On aper-pupil basis, expendi- 
tures rose 8.4 percent from L035 in 1972-73 to SI, 122 in 1973-74. .Nevertheless, interstate variations 
continue to be larj^e with the hij^hcst cNpcnditinv state spendin.i>; 2.5 times that o\' the lowest. During 1972- 
73, lor the first time since 19()9-7(), voters approved more srhool bond issues {56.5 percent) than they de- 
fcittfd. Totttl dollar \alue ol these issues was $2.3 billion. 

Revenue IVom the tederal j^oNernment lor the support of education continues to be minimal. 'I*he 
estimated 7.5 percent of total expenditures contributed iti 1973-74 is actually a decrease of 0.4 percent 
IVom last' year and 1.3 percent below the 1967-68 support level. State and local monies remain the primary 
sounes ol school iunds. For 1973-74, states raised 4;i.() pen ent oi' total school expenditures, and 49.5 
percent was raised locally. 'Miis marked ihe first year in whieh the local contribution was less than 50.0 
percent. The state share was up from 40.7 percent in 1972-73, ecjualing S3.0 billion in new funds. This was 
2.8 Iniu's the new loeal revenue ot SI. I billion. advent ol jtjeneral revenue sharing, plus soony publie 
snp[)()rt for school finance reforjii, projiipied many slates to increase their support oi local st liools. In some 
states these ftnuls replaced local property lax revenues. 

Properly taxes, the mainstay of local education funds, underwent cxtensi\e reform during M)73. All 
si.ites now ()ro\i(ie sonu' form of tax relic f for those persons whose property tax payments C(M!stiliOe an ex- 
( essi\e [>c r(eul ol hoitsehoid iiK ome. hu re.isinyK , this relief comes in the form of a tcix ( reclit against one's 
stale omc 

In ie( enl years court dec isi(Mis ha\e played an iticreasinj^K' important role iu shaping S( hool finance. 
Cotuls have been dircc tly involved in this area through the lej^al c halleuj^es to state aid distrib\it ion systems 
and the reliaiue on local property taxes for s( ho(»l funds, .Anoliiej- area of direct invoKemen* by the courts 
is in aid to private schools. Indirectly, (ourt decisions affect school finaiue in the areas (J* lo(al and 
mctropolitju pul)li( sc hool dcsci;rc^.itiou, ,iml the provisio!! of spe( ial echu ation for hanclu apped ( hildren 
an<l non-l'.nylisli speakiui; studeiUs. 

This re|)ort is (he work of Peler 1). X'eillelie and .\rfhurytie J . l aylor under the dire( lion of jean M 
Hanigan, Projc ( I l)i!C ( lor, 

Jeati M. Klanigan 
|)i!e( tor, \KA KeNear< h 
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mMKNSIONSOF FORMAL EDUCATION 

IN FAJJ. 1973, (KKI million pupils were enroHod 
m the regular schools, public and private, at all 
grade levels. AH lull- and part-time workers in the 
schools were estimated at ti.S million, 4,0 million 
of which were teachers, administrators, or other 
professional staff. The total expendittnes of the 
regular schools are estimated at $9G,2 billion for 
the school year 1973-74. 

Pitpih 

Knrollment in the rejjular schools totaled SLI 
million in 1963. By fall 1973, enrollment increased 
by 9.0 million, or 17.G percent, to 60.1 million, 
lota! enrollment is expected to decline by 700 
thousand, or 1.2 percent, to 59.4 million by fall 
1978. 

In the past 10 years the largest percentage 
jEjains in enrollment have been in higher education 
and in the public sector as shown in Table I . 

Etirollmenis in the public institutions of higher 
education have more than doubled, increasing 
162.1 percent from fall 1963 to fall 1973. The 
largest increase in numbers enrolled has been in the 
public elementary and secondary schools where en- 
rollments climbed 5.3 million from 40.2 million in 
fall 1963 to 45.5 million by fall 1973. 

The enrollments cited above are mainly those 
in the regular school programs leading to diplomas 



or degieen. Heme, the figtues umterstaie the in^* 
voK ement of the total pfjpitlation h\ eihtt atton and 
work-retated training and retraining. These include 
nursery school and some Head Start programs, 
adult education programs, post4ngh-school sub- 
collegiate vocational training. Job Corps training, 
apprentice programs, atu! inscrvice training pro- 
grams for employees. Other types of enrtillment 
not included are those in residential schools for 
exceptional children, elementary and secondary 
schools associated with institutions of hightM* edti- 
cation, and some federally operated schools on 
reservations and imitallations. Em'ollments in 
special schools, such as trade schools and business 
colleges, which are not reported as enrollments in 
regular schools, totaled 1.7 million according t(> 
the fall 1972 enrollment survey of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census.^ 

Projected changes in enrollment between fall 
1973 and fall 1978 reflect the progress through 
high school and college of children born in the late 
1950*s to early 1960's. Knrollments in higher edu- 
cation increased rapidly from 1963 to 1970. In- 
creases in enrollment for those years averaged 8.8 
percent annually. However, since 1 970 the in- 
creases have moderated to 4.0 percent per year. 
Projections to 1978 show a 7.3 percent increase in 
the number enrolled in higher education. Publif 



TABLE I. -SCHOOL ENROLLMENT^ \96% AND \9n, PROJECTIONS AND PERCENTS OE IN- 
CREASE 
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^Ivmeiitary' mul s»t( ontlftiy'-sdiool tfnmHmeni^t art* 

♦ly Mi i97« wHh a toss of 10(^0011 rnvi^tast t'«F 
elementary grades and 70(),0t)0 for «'tond«ry 

Tht? tftimUmtMit lartHH^t kn the lati« li>70'8 
may extcod currtMU pi'ojvctlons bpuutse of the in« 
cii'asc HI k}ndtM«arit'n attfudanto lor 4- and 5- 
vfar'olds, and iransl'er ot pupils iroin private to 
puhlif sch<H»ls, 

Population 

The total population of the United States, in- 
eluding; the armed forces overseas, iiureased 21.8 
tnillion from I88.(>l (i,(H)0 in julv I9(i:: to 
210,404.000 by July 197.1. By Dea-mber H)7:i the 
total population was fstimated at 21 1,090,000 and 
is expected lo reach 219,794,000 (Series K) in 
1978 for a total gain of 9.4 million persons in five 
years. Recent t'\pericnce is close to the forecasts of 
the shnvcr growth E series. 

The school-age population (5 to 17 years of 
.igc) increased / .2 percent from 48,00.'i.OOO in julv 
I9():i to 51.485,000 in July 1973. By 1978 the 
population 5-17 is expected to decline (i.S percent 
according to the K series of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

The population of college age (18 to 24 years 
of age), which increased 44.8 percent from 
18.214.000 in July I9(j:i to 2(;,S8I.000 in July 
I97:{. is projected to increase a moderate 9.() per- 
cent to 28.920.000 by 1978. 

The population under 5 years of age the pre- 
school age group de( lined from 20.72().000 in 



TABI.K 2.-POPli..\IION BV AGK GKOIP. |%J AND t«>7;i. 
AND PROJtCTIONS KOR 1978 (in thousands) 
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July mi\ lo Ifi,?l4,tt00injuly 1 9 7 !i. The Census t| 
prnjeets that this age gyoup vvlli inereasie Mi i£ 
l?3l,W (SerteK by l!»?8. A %m\my t^Hhij . :-i 
pfiputatlim by age groups Is shown in Table t/ltiiv -J^ 
actual annual number t»f births Is rnnnift}^ etose k» 
lb€E series, ...:J 
Table % shtiws by slate iIh- resident poptilulloH ^ 
(not including armed forces overseas) for I9ti-i and 
I97:i. 

Projections of the population of stales lor 
1 975, 1 980, and 1 983 are given in Table 4. I'or the 
19"'3-80 interval, New l-'.ngland. the Southwest, the 
Rocky Mountain, and the Far West regions all 
slu)w a growth rate that is faster than average. 
Krom 1 980 \o 1 985, the same regions plus the Mid- 
east show above average growth. 

Table 5 shows the estimates of births for the 
years et^dittg June 30 since 1950 jtnd the projec- 
tions of births to 1978. In I97:i there were 
1 . 1 59.000 fe wiM' births recorded ihitii in I9{ili I his 
is a dmcase of 2<>.<) percent, During 1972 the totul 
t'eriility rate was about 2,025, Ibis was the first 
time in American history that the fertility rate had 
dropped below the ''replacement leveT' of 2 J 00.^ 

Tor rectMit years the actual number of births 
has been running slightly below the Series K projec- 
tions. 

Poptilution Migration 

Studies of population migration indicate thai 
nearly oiK'-tbird of the total population over S 
years of age moved between March 1970 and 
March 197:i. About one-half of those who moved 
remained within the same Statidard Metropolitan 
Statistital Area. Central liiies of SMSAVs expcri- 
ented a net loss of 4,021,000 persons age l\ and 
over, while the outlyifvg areas of SMSA's gained 
.S,()77,000. Out-migration from SMSA's exceeded 
in-migration by about O.T) [)crtciii, producing a 
gain of 941,000 in non metropolitan areas. Table (i 
shows a !)reakdMwn of migration by age group and 
relationship to SMS.Ws. 

KducatiiHuil Attainment 

()\cr llic years stcad\ progress h.is been nKKle 
toward increasing the percent of the [)opulation 
(onipleting tour yens of high s(h(»o|. Table 7 
shows the edtualioiial atl.iintneni ol the popula- 
tion age 2.' and o\er for the \ears I9(i2 through 
l!)72. In n)(i7 the perceiii (ompleliiig high scho(»l 
went oM I the 50 percent m.irk for the first time. 
Since thcn» this peKcnt.iviC has risen to 58.2. 

both in percentage terms and absolute num- 
l)ers the proportion of the population not gr.idu 
atin.^ Ironi high sc hool h.js reasecl in the pas! 
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I'.S. IhpartinrMt o! (;omnuTn\ Hummu t»t \hv Crtisus. iwti- 
miitr\ lif thr i\>fjul<tt:ttn /W thf I'nittd Stairs and Cnynpaurnts nt 
Chcnitir: I*i7:, Srrirs P-2r>. Nt>. \V.ishii»«io!i, D.C: (ioNrrnmrni 
Prirititii* Ofttn*. M.tv l?i7S. p. «>. 

/>/ IhipuUiUnH thv I'mli d Sttth \ h\ Ai:f >ind Srx: I'i'/J 
tn .V/jo. Srru N P-J:'). Nn. 49M. W.ishinijhMJ. D.C: (iosmmu n? Priiil- 
inuOttUv. Drrrmhrr 197'J. p. TJ. 

r.S. IVp.irtmrni <'t H(\ihh. KcIik .ninn. .iiuJ W^'ll.iu-. N.ihotnl 
Crntrr tnr Hcihh St.ih»»ii< s. .M*>fifhl\ Vitu! Sfuti\ti\ \ Rt purt Auijusl 
\\^7:\. p. I. 



di'( .kU" <it a tin\r when \hc nunil)cv ot [xTsoiis 2") 
ytMiN and over iihuMsrd ()\ lO.T) niilliofK Not 
shown in Table 7 air (lu* \ouni; adults who toni- 
ph'tcd hik^h school hriwreti l!Mi<». ind l!)7 H>ul who 
havr n<»l yrt ir.n hrd .i^r 2"). I his ^ronp. am* 17 lo 
24. has a\riavi«*d <ihou! a Va [xiirni hi^h-sthool 
maduat ion 1 <i!r. 

h'opt nsiiy h> Altrnc! St hool 

In ()(!<»l)n M)7:). more than M!) pri (cnl oT t he 
M l^»oh.jm' j)oj)nlal!on .tm* 7 l<» I \ (\n s wci r ni- 
rolled in public or |)ri\.iic ic^ular srhooU. labU' 8 
shows till- trend in thr cnjollincnl \\\\U)s n[ \\\c 
(ixiltan iJonnislitnMonal popuLihun. 



Owr ihv yvm simr ilw j^rvau'sl tM)foH- 
tncm giunH haw bcon mmk in Uu* voMi^t^si mi\ 

giinon and olomcMiUiry sv\\im\ increased IVom 74.4 
perivju of i\w {)(>pulitiU*a it) t95M lo!)2,5 uertrtH 
in 107 

KnrollmnH of 7* to IH-y^Mr-oIdH iiuToascd 
him potuent in 1950 u^ <)9i2 pHHViu in 

KnnillnuMU of 14^ to 17-yoin olds intTrasrd 
fioH) 8:^.;i portent in 1950 to 92*9 pcm^nt \\\ 
I97:i 

KinoHnuMU of 18^ and 19 yoar-oldH inrmisrd 
fron) 29,4 pt-nrnt in 1950 to 42,9 pnirnt in 
197.1. 

Tho ntnnh<»r of yottth 5-17 years old m\ c\v 
rollvd in siliool has drttiMsi'd in rtront years 
despite an inerease in the ptjputation of the A^iy 
Mroup, In I9(i0, 2»752,000 youth 547 in a popula- 
tion of 44J89,OOl» were not enrolled in sehooK Bv 
19(i5, 2,42(),000 youth in a population of 
49,995,000 were noi enrolled. In Oetober 197:<, an 
estimated 1,888,000 youth in the 5*1 7 poptthuitm 
of 51,485,000 were not enrolled. Of the fUtndM»r 
not in sehooh 5(»2,000 were 5 to (> years old, 
218,000 w^Mv 7 to 13 years old, and 1,1(58,000 
were 1 4 to 17 s ears old. 

If the enrollment-population ratio for the 
youngest and oldest sej^nuMUs of the sthool agc 
«roap had been at 99.2 percent it) fall 197:?, school 
enrollment would have been larger by an estimated 
1.5 millio!) pupils 449,000 more 5^ and (i year^ 
olds in kin(UM\i»arieti and eleme!itar\* school and 
!,0;i8.000 more 14- to ! 7-year^olds. 

I'here is an .urumtdation ol \'oun^ adults in 
the population who have left school pri«)r to hiyh- 
s( hool graduation. The Bureau of the (lensus has 
estimated that 4,920,000 youn« adults 14 to 24 
years oT a^e were not hi^jh-school ^riiduates and 
were not enrolled in si hool in I97:<. Many of these 
youny adults «ou!(l return to school to complete 
hij^h scfio<d. 



College I-.nrollment 

(lollci^e enrollments, < ompi isin^ decree .md 
nonde^^ree students, resident atid « \ teusioti, 
«*\( <*eded niillioti in lal! \^M:\ act oribni; to 
preliminar\ data ol the 1'. S. ()tli( e ol Kdut ation. 
CollcL^c eniMlhnents ha\e n^ore than doubled siine 
M)b:5, as shown l)\ the ii^nics in ral)le !). 

I he coniposiiion ol < ollc^c em ollnjeni has 
l)een ch.miriim steadiK sin( e l!)(),S. The per( cnl ol 
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SOrKCI.: r.S. Dt p.inmnM ol" Conunnn'. Huhmu ol" \hv Census, l\tiut ntunuit .Itlain 
rnr>ti: Man h /'>7J. Ciint'tu Popiil.Hioii Reports, Srrirs l^'JO, No, LM:K W.ishinvjitm, D.C: 
(lOvniimetH Priiuinj^ ()tti( c \ovrtnber h)7*J. 



p(M'M>iis rnrolk cl in iwo-yrai inslitiitions im icisfd 
siytnliianiK Iroin 17.7 iti nMi:< lo 2!). 7 ()n(tMM in 
M)7:i. Nondi^yrt (' i itdii t'nrollinrnts. whit h (oni- 
prised .'.7 pnt rni ol tin* tni,il iti ! t liinht'd lo 
10.0 pn(i'nt in \\)7:\. Ol hu.d ^(HHlt'uri't' 
\i)\\mvn\, (hti rtil w.is in two vtMi i!)sliluii<>ns. 

Private S( hools 

Tiuil tlu* Luc MljlTs, iniolhni'nis in priwitt' 
I'lnni'ni.M y .ind sirnnd.iiA sihonls iiuiiMscd pro 
pnrlin!Kiicl\ l\\s\vr [\u\\ rtnolhncMt in the piihli( 
sthonK ( r.ihir 10). I hi' p! i\ cilr s< h()(^l shad' ol 
loi.il iMirollninils lose liom 11.7 [xxinl in lall 



\\):^:^ lo I l.Oprr( rn! hy hdl M).")!). Sim r M).'>0, ihf 
piM t ('nt.iv,M' has (li*( iiMsi'd \{) an estinjaU'd 
hiMwern lall hlo') and tail i!>7:5, private rliMnon- 
lary-si ho(»| enidllnu nt (yiadi^s K-H) detHMsed Ironi 
r),:57 KOOO to :<Jhl,000, and private hi«h sehool 
eniollniiMit (yr.tdes 0 I 2) dei irased Innn I J.' 7,000 
to UHI.OOO. 

lanolhneni in private lollejues and tMiiveisiiit s 
has iiuiiMsed only niodei,»ie|\ toinpaied with las! 
urowlh in the puldii in^l il ul ions. I lu* linuies helow 
show the liend \\\ \\\v peninls thai int(dhnetMs 
(l(U decree < redil otily) in pii\ate insi ilnl ions air 
<>l total eniidhnents in all in^lilullons ol hijuhei 
e(hu .U ion. 



Ih^mn* ill" 



imm\, iiX\\ (knmmmi hint U>m Of lav, W% 



llv fall n>78, \\w ttuut i'molltnvni ai all k\v\s 

di>\v!i 7iH»,0(M) from (i<»J inillitm in fall h>7H. Ihif^ 
projci ii*d iMHnljii\iMU diuliiu' is tin* ikm vWvh til a 
denvasi* i»f luittion elonuiuaiy and settMutarv 
pupils partially nfiWi by an iturcaKt* n( (iOO.OfMI 
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^ f hi* tuuil tVnility rate is the* number tH hbihs that },00» worru*n would have 
iu thvir Hfvtlitu? if, at each year t»t ase, ihey eHperienml the bh^h raten oieunhin 
in the specified calendar year* 



KMW.OYMKNT IN I HH SCHOOLS 



AM, MM, AM) IWRi riMK lAIPl.OVKKS in 
\\m iVj^ithir si hodls at all lovrlsol vducalion totaled 
an cstimalL^d (i,5(i:i,U(H) in Tall \\)7X up L8 \yvv^ 
rent (rum last ycar\s t(»lal ol <)/i9(),0(H>» In the 
|Mtl>lii svxUiv atid part litnu ctnpluynicni in- 
mMscd 0.?) pmrnt IVom r),(i Mi,(HH) in Tall 1972. to 
5,<i^)5,(HH> in Tail H)7:i. Kniploynicnl in private 
Hihools dtrriMsvd tVom H(ir>»{H)() in 11)72, to 
808,(MKMn ll)7:i. 

On a tidi time ccpdvalent basis* education pro- 
vided an estimated 5.1 million jobs, Kmplovees in 

re^tdar schools are 7»(> percent o(* the employed 
tivilian lafhu* loret. These estimates do not ac- 
ecmnl for many workers in the special community 
programs financed with federal funds, foimdaiionsi 
and other som*( es. 

The total number t)f lull- and part-time pndes- 
sional Workers employed in the regular schools is 
estimated at 4 million, 75.0 percent of whom are 
in elementarv' and secondary schi)ols atul 25.0 per- 
cent iti higher ediK titioUi 

KItMuenlary- and Secondary-School leachers 

Tor the school year 197:^74 the instruciii»nal 
st<»ff ( lassroom leai hers, priiu ipals, supei visors* 



and others is estimated at 2v'^8(i,:U>0 on a full- 
time equivalent basis for public schools and 
210,000 for private schools, While the (inure for 
public s<hoo|s is based on an atuuial survey by 
NKA Reseanh,' the private-school staff is esti- 
mated by the l\S. Office of ICduciition partially 
from bench-mark surveys of previous years.2 

The niunber of pupils enrolled per instriu> 
lional staff member in the public schools decreased 
from 20.0 in 1970-71 to 19.1 in 197:^74. Ihe 
pupil-leacher ratio t hauj^ed as lollows; At the ele- 
mentary level the ratio decreased from 24. U in 
1970-71 to 2:^.2 in 197:^-74; at the secondiuy level 
the ratio, which was 19.1 in 1 970-7 IJncreased to 
19.4 in 197;i.74. 

Hie r.S. Office of Education reported the fol- 
lowing staff ralios for private schools: At the 
elementarv level the estiniated ratio dropped from 
28.1 in 1970-71 to 2b.7 in l97S-74;ai the secon- 
dary level the ratio remained constant at IS.Ii. 

Profile of Ihe Publie-School I'oacher 

In Ihe spring of I97:i. the average ptd)li< - 
school teacher was S7 years of aye; and had tauglil 
for I ! ycius, 8 of whi(h were in the same school 
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system. The clomciuary-sthool leather lau^hl ai) 
averaj{e oi 21 pupils. The set oiidary-st hool leat her 
tauj^lu a total of pupils daily in five elass 
periculs. All but 1.4 percent of the classroom teach- 
ers had at least a bachelor's dejjiee. Table I I gives 
the t'ijjures by sex and level of schools. 

Supply of 1 cachcrs'^ 

in 197!5, lUX), 789 persons completed prepara- 
tion to enter teat hing and related assignments with 
at least a bachelor's degiee. I'his represented a 
decrease of percent f'r^Mii 1972. !t is estimated 
that 2!M),84r) of these giaduates applied tor teach- 
ing jobs. The number ot beginning teachers needed 
in 197H-74 as projected rrt)m tretids in the im- 
provement of staffing in recent >'ears (Adjusted 
Trend Criteria Estimate) is 52,080 elementary and 
(14,845 secondary teachers, a total of ] Hi, 925. 
This means that there were 97 percent more new 
teacher applicants than there were teaching posi- 
tions available at current funding levels. However, 
the estimate of need based on minimum levels of 
qualitv in programs and staffing (Quality Criterion 
Estimate) is 450,000 elementary and :^76,00() 
secondary teac hers, a total of 82(),000. These esti- 
mates inditate that the supply of beginning teach- 
ers is only 28 percent of the need. 

Experienced teachers who interrupted their 
active employment for at least one year and are 
interested in re-entering teaching were estimated to 
be 8r),400 in 197:i. Estimates of the positions open 
to them ranged from 4(5, 000 to ()1,.S00. 1he lower 
estimate reflected the possible effect of decisions 
by some school systems to select larger than usual 
proportiotis of begimiing teachers to fill position 
vacancies. The supply of re-entering teachers, 
therefore, exceeded the estimated demand by 
25,100 to 40,400. 

Reporting on ilie general coiiditions in their 
states, department of education officials ga\e the 
following overview of the teacher supply and 
dcnicind situation in July 197:i: 

24 stcUcs shortage oi applitaJits in some sub- 
jc( t areas cind an excess \\\ others 

I state suffii icnt a[)plicants to fill positions 

f> slates some excess ol <ipplicanls 

I!) sidles snl)stcinliiil excess ol applii\inls. 
Results ol (his aniuMl sur\ey lor the past se\en 
years arc showii in l able 1 2. 

College" Training of Teachers 

Ste«tdy progrcNS is noted \\\ rcdnc ing the pro- 
poi tion of ( Lissroom tcai hers without bat heior's 
degrees (Table LS). In 197.^. onlv 1.4 pcrtcnt of 
te.K hers Lm kcd .i hat lielor's degree i ompared with 



7.0 percent in 19(H). At t!)e elementary level, the 
proportion vvitht)ut degrees drt)pped from 12.9 
percent in 19()() tt) 2.2 percent in !97:i. Despite a 
strong cotisensus that a master's degree should be a 
requirement for teaching at the secondary level, 
the proportit)n t>f sect)ndary-scht)o| teachers with 
advanced degrees has stabilized near the 39.0 per- 
cent level since 19()9. Frt)m 19r)(>tt) 19(59 the per- 
cent t)f sect)ndary-schtH)l teachers with advanced 
degrees had increased frt)m HI. 5 to .S9.7 percent. 



TABLK 1 5.- AVERAGE SALARIES PAID TO ELEMENTARY* 
AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
REGION, AND 197.3 74 





Axora^e 


annual 


P(T(Cnt 


ol U.S. 


Region 


salary 


avcram* 




n97T-74 


lM!r64 ~ 


"T9T57T 




»> 


3"' 




zrxz 


\)\\\\Vi\ States . . . 


$5^995 


$10,675 


100,0 


100.0 


Nfw EiijiJiind . , . 




10,698 


105.5 


100.2 




6,818 


12,016 


113,7 


112.6 




4,874 


9,189 


81.3 


86.1 


Great I^tkes .... 




1 1,240 


104.0 


105.3 


Plains 


5,429 


9,718 


90.6 


91.0 




5,496 


9,036 


91.7 


84.6 


Rocky Mountain 


5,641 


9.585 


94.1 


89.8 


Far West*' 


7,041 


12,333 


117,4 


115.5 



SOURCES: 

Niititinal Education .XsMuiation, Research, hstimntrs of Sthonl 
Stattsttis. 197.V71 Researth Report 1973-R8. Washington, D.C: 
(he Assoc iation^ 1974. p. 31. 

National Education Association. Research Ui\ision, Estimates 
of Si htmt StatistH's, 19^4-^65, Research Report 1 964- R 1 7. Washing- 
tot], the Association, 1964. p. 26. 

^'Not includin^ Alaska and Hawaii. 



TABLE I6.-COMPARISON OF PER-CAPITA INCOME AND 
INSTRUCnONAL STAFF 8AIAR1ES, 1963 64 TO 1973 74 







Average 


Ratio o 




Per-< apita 


instru( tional 


salari(*s t 


Year 


iiK ome 


st.it t salaries 


income 






;;;; ; ;7t;;;;;;; ; ; 




1963-64 


$2.4r)« 


$ 6.240 


2.539 


1 964- 6 T) . . 


2,590 


6,165 


2.496 


l96r>-66 


2.770 


6.935 


2.504 


I96<h67 


2.987 


7.129 


2.387 


1967-68 


3 J 69 


7.630 


2408 


1968-69 


3,436 


H,272 


2.407 


l96«>-7() 


3. 7 Of) 


9,04 7 


2.442 


1970-71 


3.943 


9.6S9 


2.457 


1971. 72 


4.W^4 


10,213 


2.453 


1972-7 3 . , . . 


4.4!>2 


10,633 


2.367 


1973 74 


4.91 H 


1 1.1M3 


2.274 



SOl'KCKS: 

ILS, Oepiirl HK'tit of (!oinmiT«c, ()ll»(<' ol HMsiiiess (itioni- 
\isSurii \ iif ('Airri)\t Hu\n\r\\ :y\: 16; April 1974. 

Nation, il Krltuaiion Ass<»< iaiion Rrscardi, l.\fi>y\afr\ »>/ Sihaot 
Stiitndis, l'i7\7l. RcM.ir<h Repori 1973 RH. W.ishitiytnn. h.C: 
Hic Ass(H i.iiii)f). 1 974. p. SI . 



Salaries in Pubtir Scfiools 

The a\ci\tHc' s.iKiry piiid the insiructioiKtl sinfl 
(iiu ludiiiy principals, supervisors, tciu hcrs, 
lihnu iaiis, and rcLilcd iiistriu lioiial workers) gained 
or 5.2 pcrient, ri;oni S!0,t;:i:i in to 
Snj8:i in n)7:> 74. rabk- 14 shows the lO-ycar 
trend in insiru< ttonal siair salaries !)>• slate. Class- 
room teat hers' salaries inere^ised $W9 or 4.9 per- 
cent, Irom SHM7r) in 1972-7:^ lo $10,(^75 in 
197:>-74. 

Regional dil'tereiices in teachers' salaries are 
acute. I he dollar dirierence between the aver.i^e 
Sidaries ol ( lassrooni leachei s in the Fai' West at 
Sl2,:i:^:5, .uul in the Southwest at S9,{)M(1 was 
S.S,2f)7. In H)(i:5-(i4, the maximum dollar dif- 
ference was SLM57. When the salaries for 19(J:i-(i4 
and l97:i-74 are compared in lahle 15, improve- 
ment is noted in the salaries in the Southeast, 
Cireat I.akes, and Plains states relative to \\r: T.S. 
a\eiage, whereas the relati\e position has declined 
in the New Falkland, Mideast, Southwest, Rocky 
Mountain, and Far West states. 

Average instructional staff salaries were over 
2.5 limes per-c.jpiia personal income from ]9();^r)4 
to 19()5-()(). This ratio declined to 2.4 from 
I9(ir)-b7 to 1971-72. Siiue then the ratio has 
dropped to 2.2 for 197:i-74. I'his is some indica- 
tion th.tt ilie teachers' economic position relative 
to the rest of the economy has slipped iti recent 
years despite the record of amuial iiureases. 'Fhe 
tre!id is shown in lahle 1 (>. 

Consumer Prices and Budgets 

Between I9b:i and 1907 the C'onsumer Price 
Index rose moderately at an aver.iye annual r.ite ot 
2.0 percent. From I9(>8 lo 1972 the Index in- 
creased an average of \A) percent per year; and in 
197:5, (i.2 percent, through March 1974 the CPI 
w.is iiureasiiij^ at an annual rate ol 14.5 percent. 
The eftei ts of this inf lation are shown in I able I 7. 
ANer.i^e instriu tional staff salaries inc reased b\ 
S97() from $10,21:^ in 1971-72 to SIMS'i in 
197:5-74. Ilow'vcr, in njuslanl l9()7-(iS dollars. 
I he purchasing; power of instructional stall salai ies 
ac lualK dec reascd by neaily S:^:^(), from SS.24:'» in 
1971 72 tn S7.9I \ in 197:^7^ 

1 he r.S. DeparMneni of Fabor, Bureau of 
l.abi)r Statistics, e>limales that the fall 1972 tost 
'4 three budi^e! Ic\c Is lor an urba!i family nl loui 
was S7,*iH(l lo! the lowest bucl^cl , S 1 1 ,4 Hi lor I he 
intermediate budi»cl. .uul Slb.55K lor the liiylicsl 
budsict. All lliree bud^el le\cls ide tor liviii^ in 
a st\le al)t>\c the minimum subsistence le\el aiul 
below .1 standard of luxur\. 1 lie bnds^cls low. 
intcrmcdijtc, aiul \u\^l\ \ai\ a(M>rdi!ii; t<> uiulci 



l ABl.l. I 7. INSTRl C nON.Xi. STAFF SAI..AKIFS IN CI RRENT 
AND i967-fi8 DOLLARS, !96:i'«4 TO 197:^74 



A\tT5tj?c price 

.uuuial sal.irv JniU'X^ 

cTurrcia I %7.6S ' 1 967-68 

Near dollars (iollars ±\{)i)J) 

' ' !" " _ ^-.-.-^ ^ ..^ 

I9()S.()4 8 (i,240 S 6^nH 90.2 

I9(vf.r)r> H.4r>5 7,in\i\ 9i.r) 

l9ftr>.C)(i <i.9:?5 7.409 9:i.() 

\mU\7 7.129 7,M88 9().r) 

i9(i7.(i8 7AVM) 7.6:m 100.0 

!96H-ti9 8.272 7.878 H^.O 

i969-70 9,047 8.i:<ti , 111.2 

|97(V7I 9.<i80 8.088 I 19,8 

1971- 72 I0.2IS 8,24S 12:^.9 

1972- 7:? I0.6:5:i 8,204 129.0 

197:^74 IM8S 7,914 141. .S^ 
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lyiny patterns ot cotisumplion of url)an families 
and dilferin^ quantities aiui qualities of i^cmkIs pur- 
chased. This urban family of four a htisband, wife, 
and two children - have average stocks of clothing 
and home furnishinjiis. The couple has been married 
If) years. The wife stays at home and the liusband 
is an expeneiued worker. At the intermediate 
le\ el, the S I 1 ,44b was spent on the following 
items: housing, S2,8 1 0; food, S2,b7;i; clothing and 
personal care, S 1 ,2 1 7; transportation, S!)79; 
medical care, S(k^2; vacation and other family con- 
sumption, S7()2; miscellaneous, Sr)7(); and income 
and social secm ity taxes, 51,857. 

Salary Comparison 

.\\erage starling salaries ol c lassroom teachers 
c*)mpare pooily with starting salaries of bac helor's 
degree graduates who aie employed in industry. In 
l!)7S-74, start i!ig salaries for men in industry, 
which averaged Sl(),l4r), were :U .4 percent higher 
than begiiuiing teac hers* salaries at S7,72n. Salaries 
paid new women graduates in all oc cupat lonal 
classes reportc-d were higher than s.daries in teach- 
iru4. The stal ling salai ies slmwn i!i Table 18 gi\e 
consider.ible e\ idenc e of ec oiiomit disc rimiiiation 
against teac hers as an oc c upal ion,il i kiss ol work- 
ers. 

l aeulty Salaries in 4-Veur Colleges and tniversities 
.\c adenuc sakuieso! lidl time le.ic lung lac ulty 
in bnn-\c\tr collc-gcs and universities aic shown in 
'l.d)le i!). ApproximaleK 1 8i) i i >llcgcs aiul um\cr- 
sities supplied du' sakuA schedule ciat;i pr(>\iding 

(( .oil! mind on /xiiir J I j 
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TABLt: 18. .\vi:H.\c;i: si ar iinci salariiis oi 

inCifi-tiT THKOl GH 1974-75 
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KK)L illACilKRS COMPARia) WITH THOSt: IN PRIVAli: INDl SIRY, 



RrginninK trarhrrs with 
bat hrltir's drgrrr 

M.ilo l fllIr^(* gr.Kluatcs wiih 
hiii ht'l«)r*s drgrrt'*' 

t'.nnnwfjin** S, I I 

AtMHintihi' 7,rj8 

Salrs Mirktiihu ti,744 

Hiisiiu'ss A(liintiis(!.mo!i \)/)7i] 

l.ilK'f.il Alts (i,4S'J 

IVnthu tiuii tn.tiumtTitnt 7,I7(i 

Chfinistrs 7, ')()() 

rinsii s 7,7 |(> 

NLnhfin.ini s St.ittsfiis 7,L'fi() 

K.i uji(»mi4 s ^l^alu t <i,7.S'J 

Other \WU\s 7,044 



A\<M-,i\;(' starlituj; s.il.iri<"s 
l%8-ti«) l?Mi*».7<) !**70'7I !f)7l l?>7U'-7.S !^>7:^74 I974-7:' 
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8.77U 
7,77<i 
7.1144 
7.140 
(i.78() 

7. r)S4 

8. ()(i4 
8,418 
7,944 
7,4 !(i 
7,(i44 



8.4 
7,(iJ0 
7.r)<iO 
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8, r)'J0 
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8,4 rj 
7, 8(H) 
7,(irj<i 



8,088 
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lO.LMiO 
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9,riri'j 



! 1.2 JO 
I().(i:vj 
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lo.ntio 

!(),OLM) 
9,(iLM 
9,(i9('i 
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! 1,010 
9,8(i4 
9,072 
8.892 
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I0,(i8() 
NI) 

10,1 7(i 
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io,:m4 
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riKiin niiiiimtmi aiul iiKixinuun salaries by ai adcniii* 
rank siiwr l9()r>-()(). Al all levels the percent in- 
crease in 1972-7:^ was .greater than the 1971-72 
inireases. For a sinj^le year, the largest percentage 
increases were reported in i9(>9J(K 

Faculty Salaries in 2- Year Institutions 

Faculty salaries in public two-year institutions 
are given in lable 20. Mean minimum and maxi- 
niuu) scheduled salaries by academic rank are 
shown lor each ot six years. Increases reported by 
181 instilutions for 19 72-7 :i ranged from per- 
cent to 5.2 percent, and in all dassil ications were 
higher th;ui those for 1971-72. 

rcachcr Strikes 

There were I4;i teacher strikes during 
1972-73. These oc( urred in 22 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and involved I 14,508 teachers. 
Strikes ranged in length from 1 to 5!^ days, result- 
ing in an estimated loss of 1,55:^,223 man-days. 
This represented less I ban V2 of I percent of the 
total man-days of instruetii)n scheduled in the en- 
tire United States. Three states, Hawaii, Illinois, 
and Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia 
accounted for 8,3 percent of the total man-days 



cfsr con miimE 

lABIi: 21. -TKACHKR STRIKES, l962-6:i 10 1972-7!^ 



Estimated Estimated 

number of mimlKT oi 

Number of piTsonneJ m;m'(lay!i 

Si f)ool year leai her strike*^ involved involved 



1962.6!^ 2 2,200 Ji,()00 

!%3.64 5 1!.980 24,020 

lfHi4-65 12 15.083 27,45!^ 

196&.66 18 33,620 49,220 

l9()6-67 34 10,633 29.079 

im;7-ti8 114 162,604 1,433.786 

1%8.69 131 128,888 2,733,802 

1969- 70 181 118.636 911,032 

1970- 7! 130 89,651 717,217 

1971- 72 89 33,362 248,080 

1972- 73 143 114,508 1,553,223 



SOURCE: 

National Education Association, Research. Ttuuhcr Strifics, 
Wark Sltippaj^r.s, aud Intvnuptwns 0/ .S'ert'iVe. 1972-73, NEA He- 
seareh Memo RM 73-9. Washinj^ton, U.C: the Association, 1973. p. 
5. 

'^'ieaeher strikes, work stoppages* and imerrtiptions of service 
are considered te. he ai>y concerted j;roup action which disrupts the 
regularly scheduled instruct icm period for at least oi>c school day. 



lost. Table 21 lists the number of teacher strikes, 
personnel involved, and man-days lost for school 
years 1 9()2-(i:UhrouHh ' 
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'National Kdiuation Association, Research, Estimates of School Statistics. I97:h74. 
Research Report I97M-R8. Washington, D.C: the Association, 1 974. p. 5. 

^I'.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. ProyVrZ/om 
of Lducational Statistics to l9tSI-S2. Washington, D.C; Government Printing Offit e, h)7S. 
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A I \\\. LK\'t:i,S of rcHuliir schools, public and 
private, the cxpcMiditiircs in l97:i-74 rose to pro- 
vide increased educational services and to meet 
rising costs of services, materials, and capita! re- 
quirements for the educational proyram. Prelimi* 



l ABIi: IL \0\M. KXPKNDH URKS FOR SCHOOLS, l<)72-7'i 
AND 1 97:t.74, AND PERCKNT OF INCREASE 
(Kxpt^ndilurt ji in biHions) 



^ 1^)72-7:^ 

Kk mriiLirv aticl srtoiidarN 

^"f>*«* 

Priviitf rj .J 

$57.0 

Ht.\;iu'r rdiK ,tti()ii 

Pub!k , S'JI.li 

^"v,Hc fo.'s 

SSU.O 

Tnl,!!. all IcvcK 

Publit S72.8 

Private I 

%mM 



M)7S.74 

^""T 



PlTtflU of 



561. 



11.7 

SH4.7~ 

17.:^ 



8.S 

:i.7 

7.?) 



8.r) 

8.4 



8.4 

(i.S 



nary indications of price trends tliis year indicate 
that price increases will account for most if not al! 
of the expenditure increase. 

I Ota! expenditures, including} current expense, 
capital outlay, and interest for regular schools, are 
shown in I'able 22 for 1972-7:^ and !97:i-74 by 
level of education and by type of control.' 

Sonic programs of expenditures for education 
and training by iiidividuals, private industry, non- 
profit institutions, and governments at all levels are 
not reflected in the educational aceoimts of the 
regular schools. Hence, to a large extent the figures 
for the regular schools understate (he total public 
and private investment in learning and training 
activities. The categories of schools, classified as 
nonregular, other, or special institutions, that are 
mainly prolit-makuig institutions have estimated 
expenditures of SI. 2 billion in 197:? 74.2 However, 
the major part of the total nonregidar investment 
in education is unknown. 

Highlights of Federal Support for Kdueation 

The following list of federal statutes, beginning 
with the endowment ol schools with public lands, 
provides a l)a( kgroimd to fedend aid to eduiation 
ijs it ( urrentK' exists: 



V» (ir Statu tr 

l7iS'> North wfsi Ordinaruc 
( Not t onditit'd) 



!7ST North west Ordinatuc 
(Not i odil'v d) 

Coiijii^rcssionaj l.i[)r.irv 
I Si.it. .">'*>. CIk '^7. § :> 

IJS02 Mililarv .\(.uirmv 

I Stat. I 'i7. Ch. \K § 27 

ISO'J Ohio Lnahlinkj At i 
I Slat. 17"). Ch. n 

!SO i Ohio KlMhllMfcT .\( I 

Amcndrnt 11 1 

I Stat, yy*, Ch. J! 

iS(>L: Iht' Miirril! Land (Jraiu 
All 

I J Sial.. '>().i. Ch. I :io 



Majnr proi isinjw 

Commfru cmctit (j| aid to ifrriiorics and later to stairs lor fdiuatloii. by 
t'ndownutu ol S( hooK with pMl)li( lands. Stipulatt'd that 'Mhnv shall hr 
rcsfrvfd tlic lot numlxr Hi ofrvcrv township for thr main tenant r t)r puhlit 
s( hools within said township." 

C:t)mmen( emrni ol" t'!)dt)wm<*!U ol ptthli( insiitntions ol liiKlu r cdtK ation 
Willi publit lands. 

f lic first appropriation jor hooks wliit li .imc the niu letts of the Librar>' ol 
Conj^ress. 

I he tirs! Icdcral institution c^l luk^lu r ( ciiK ation c siablislied at West I'oitil. 

(Jrantcd sr< tion It) ol eat h township m the states ( arvcd from the [)iit)h( 
domain to the township itihahitants for the support ol s( hools. 

(iranted a township to Ohio for a seminarv of !e.ir»iin« and siipnLitcd that .ill 
ediuational land j^ranis were to be "b»r sdiooK .md for no oiher iis<-. mtent 
or purposes wh.ilever.'" Similar vnants (Atcndeti to other stales (.ir\e(i tic^in 
the pnblit domain. 

(iranled lc> cat h stale an amouni of Ul.UOl) .u res ol pul)ht land (or its 
eqmv.deni in stript) per Con.Kresstnan lor the suppj^ti of a iollefcfe wliidi 
Would have as its |)rimarv pur[)ose the leadniKi^t 'Niu h hiaix lies oi learnini? 
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Yrar Statu tr 



18(17 OHitr of Kdiu ation 
14 Stal. 4?H,(:h. ir>H 

1917 Smilh'Hughcs Ac i 

(PX. f)r)-:M7) 

1920 SmillvBanklKMd Ad 

1936 Gforge Dfai Arl 
(P.!,. 74-67:^) 

1941" f.anham At I 
(P,L. 77-1:^7) 

1944 riie Bill of Ri«hls" 

(P.L. 7S-:i4(>) 

1944 Surplus Properly Ad 
(P.!.. 7S.457) 

1946 Gfor)i?e-Bardcn Ai l 
UM.. 79-586) 

1946 I ulbrtght Ad 
(P.i,. 79-584) 

1946 National School l.inu h 

Acr 

IPJ-. 79-:M)6) 

1948 Smith-Mundt Art 
(P,l.. 80.40L') 

1950 Housing Act 
{P,L, 81475) 

1950 Imparted Area Aid 

(P,!,. 81-815 and 874) 

1956 Rural Libraries At I 
(P.!.. 84-597) 

1958 National Defense KdiK ation 
Act 

(P.I.. 85-864) 

1958 Fogarty-Mi Ciovern At I 
(P.!,. 85-926) 

1961 I.Meplion.il Children (Deaf) 
(P.L. 87-'J76| 

1961 Pe.it (• Corps At l 
(P.I.. 87 l'9:m 



\ 



Major provisions 

as are relaled lo agriculture and the mechanic arts. . . Provision was also 
made for military iraiiMng. Subsequeni legislation increased this suppt)rt for 
these institutions. 

A federal agency of Education creaied Man !i U during ihe !59t!i Congress 
now ihe U. S. Office of KduciUion. 

Provided giants for promoting vocaliona! iraining in the public schools and 
for encouraging special educalion for teachers of vo< ational subjet ts. 

Iniliated a policy of federal^state cooperate ocalioual rehabilitalion, 

including education. 

Kxiended Smith-Hughes Aci lo include edutation i!i distri!>utive oct upalions. 

Provided federal assistance for sehool building aid for cominunilies adversely 
affeeied by federal aclivities, 

Provided edut alional iraining benefits for velerans. Permanenl program pro- 
vided in 1956. 

.■\broad policy governing surplus property disposal for educational, health, 
and civil defense purposes enacted. 

Strengthened federal-state cooperation in voeational education. Programs for 
praciical nursing and fishery edut ation authorized by 1956 amendments. 

Provided for the use of some currencies and credits of other ct)un tries acquir- 
ed by the Ignited Slates through sale of surplus prc^perty abroad to be used 
for inlernaiional educational exchanges. 

Provided for ihe distribulion of funds and federally purchased foods to public 
and nonpublic schools, in 1954 provided for an accompanying SchtH)l Milk 
Program. 

A broad program of international educalion exchanges established. 

Inc luded loans for c ollege housing. Lxlended and enlarged in 1961. 

Provided assistance for school ( onstruciion and maintenanc e and operalio!! in 
federally affec led areas. 

Kstablished a five-year program of federal grams lo the stales for exiension t^f 
library ser\ ices in rural areas. 

Authorized funds lo strengthen erilic al areas in education. Included assisiaiue 
for science, mathemalits, foreign langiiages; coun.seling, lesling, guidaiue: 
graduate fellowships; research and experimenta lion in modern teac hing tools 
{ V\\ films, elc); and improvemenl in stalislic.il .ind informalion services. 

Aulhori/ed federal granls lo irain leachers for the menially retarded. 

Tunds provided lo Irain leat hers o\ deaf ( hildren and lo make available to 
ihem speech palhologisls jnd audiologists. 

l.siablished a permanenl Pc.k c Corj)^ tu supply 1'. S. le.K hers and lc( hniti.ms 
to underdevelopecJ nations. 



1961! 



I9bL 



I9(>H 



Manpower Development and 
Irainiujc Ac I 
(P.I.. X'-4\-i) 



I'.dui a lional W \i I; 
All-Cihannel TV A( i 
(P.I.. 87 447) 



I ie.ihh I'rofessions 
r.du( alion.il Assistaru (• 
(P.I.. 8H-I'J9) 



Ad 



Provided for a program of o( ( iipaiional iraining and reiraining of the 
(OuUvpy's labc)r force. I he Dt pariments of L.ttmrand llc.ilth, Fchn ation, and 
U'ellare are jointly responsible lor the iraining programs, utili/ing the ic 
siM:r( es of industry, labor, ( due atiotKi! instilutions, and stale atui lo( al agen 
( ies. 



Autliori/ed ledt*ral grants Itj cdm .ilion.il itKlit litions or nonprolit groups to 
.issis! ill buildi!ig edu( .t! iotial leleviston st.itions. 

Authorized a tederal outlav lo (onsiriut an(l rehabilitate tea( hin^ lai ilitics 
for phvsi( iatis, dentists, and others, and pro\ ides loans lo si udents in medit a I 
prolcssions. 
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BEST COPV 



MiMita! Rrlatduion l a< ilitii»s 
and Community Mrn«.il lltMlth 
Centers Cotvsliui tiun Avt 
{P.L. SH-lfvl) 

HMi:} Highrr Kduration Fiirilitics 
Art 

!9():4 Votationul Kdiiration Ati 
(IM. 88 -LMO) 

MUi:^ Mjnpinvt r !)rvi'U)pmcni and 
Training Amendments 
8H-'JI.}| 

nM>4 lahrary Servkesand 
Constriietion Aet 
(P.L. 88.2(i9) 

H)« t Civil RiKfiis Aet (Title IV) 



\^)M Kt onomii Opporiunitv At t 
|IM„ 88-451?) 



Amendments to NDI.A, 
Itnpaei Si liool Aid 
flM.. 88-r)(i-)) 



\^)iy) Memeeiiary and Sreoiularv 
I'.dui ation At t 
(P.L. S9-l()) 

I *H)f) Child Nutrition At t 
iWl.. 8^) r»4LM 

nXif) ht monstr.ition Cities .uul 

Mr iropolitcin Devclopmer)! \» t 

I *H>(i Ituern.iMotuI l.diu.itinn \( ! 

MMi(v IJt rnetUarv .ind Sfi (>nd.ir\" 
\nu'r.(hnt'!Us: Haruii( .ipprd 
Cfiiklrm 
iP.!.. N^rr^O) 



Provided Ibr a progiam ut matc hing grants tt> f)uiUI mental retardaiitm faeili- 
ties and eommunity mental health renters and to train teaehers n> lare lor 
retarded children. 

Authori/.ed a projpam o\ grants and \o,\m (or eunstruetion al eoUeges* uni- 
versities, pnblie junior eolteges, and publie teehnieat institutes. 

Revamped and signiliiantfy expanded the vocational edutatiun programs, 
expanded and extended the Natko al Defense Kdutalion Aet. and ecmtinued 
aid to Hehools in federally imparted areas, 

Expanded youth training prcigrams and provided basie edue.ition eourses for 
jobless illiterates seeking tr;tining. 

Amended 195(1 Library Services Aet to extend federal pnblii libraiy assis' 
tanee to urban (as well as rural) areas and to provide for .i new program of 
matching library eonstruetioti grants. 

Allowed the S, Commissioner of Education lo provide teehnieal assistance, 
grants, and training institutes to help communities prepare for school deseiire. 
gation. (U.K. 7152). 

This education-oriented measure included a job coips to provide work exper- 
ience, education, and vocational training at conservation camps and residen- 
tial centers; a work training program to enable youths to resume or ctjntiniie 
their high-school education or to increase their employ ability; a work-study 
program to provide part-time jol)s to help needy students continue thtiV 
collt^gf education; **i ommunity action" programs to lombal poverty in such 
areas as health, welfare, job training, and vocational rehabilitation: grants to 
the states to provide literacy and basic t^ducation training for adults; and 
"Voluitteers in Serviie to Ameriia." modeled somewhat after the Peace 
Corps, with volunteers serving in mental health, migrant. Indian, and ami- 
poverty programs. 

Kxiended and expanded both the National Defense Education Act (NDKA) 
and the impai t school aid program. NDKA institutes for the advamed train- 
ing of teachers, previously limited to guidamr counselors and teachers of 
modern languages, were broadened to include teat hers of Knglish, reading, 
history, and geography, teachers of disadvantaged youth, librarians and edu- 
raiional media spei ialists. Ilie loan/grant program for the acquisition of ter- 
lain teac hing materials was expanded to include historv. ( ivies, geography , 
I'.nglish and reading. 

Anthori/ed multi-billion dollar program for improvitig cdm aiioti of the disad 
vantaged. plus substantial outlays for textbooks atid st hool libr.jrv resonrt es. 
innovative programs and servites. rducational rcsean h. ,nid projet t.s io 
strrngihen sl.ite ethu ation agent ies. 

Amended the National St hoo! Lntu h Ait by auihon/ing a spc-dal milk pro- 
gram through h)7(». a two vcar pilot sthonl [ireaklast program, and a perma 
ncnt non food assistarn c program for ctouomi, dl\ ilcprcsscd ari-as. 

Auihori/ed the Serreiary of Housing anil rr[>an Drvrlopmcnt to make Kra»>ts 
arid providf tcthnital assistant c to iranslorm slum areas in to ••model" tu'igh 
borluxxis. Education scrvitrs lor iht* {unu and (hsad\ a?Uageii must be apart 
of evcrv projrt t. 

Promoted mutu.il undersiatuling briwrcu ilir [\ S. and rihn natioti> through 
gr.ous lor cstablishuig grailuatc icntcis for research a!wi traiiiing in itUtTna 
tiona! studies. 

I.stablishcil a National Advisorv ConuiutH't' on I landit .ippcti Childrcu atui .i 
hurcau for lahualion arul Ir.ooing ol the I landii ap{)ed ; broadrmd provjsious 
of the I legislalion. 
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Yrar Shtluh 

Amoiulnunis: l>ro|HnU .mil 
HiliiiKu.il Pt(>t{r,uiu 

l)CM'lt>pmi'ni Ail 
(Mm mVH5) 

^Hl^i Juvcnilo Di'linquoiu v 

hrNrniinii aiuUIoiUrul Avi 
{IM.. »HK Mro 

l%S IKiiulir.tppi'd ChiUiitMrs loiriy 
KdiUMtion AssisMiur Ai l 
(IM. 90 538) 

1968 Kconomtc Opportunity 
Art Ainrndmrnl 

UUiK liighor i:diu atioii 
Amt'ndmciUH 
(IM.. 90-'>7:^) 



llMiS VotMlional l-.dutatlon 
Amcndmi'iUs 
(IM.. *M)-.^7fi) 



1970 Sporial Milk l»rogr.tm 
(IM.. 9I-U9r)) 

1970 Arts and llumanitios Kxlntsion 

1970 Youth Cotisrrwttion Corps 
(!M.. 9|.:i7H) 

1970 I)ru« \h\\sv Kduration Ait 
(IM.. 9l..^iU>7) 

1970 l.iivironmrnlal Qu.ility 
Kdu( .ttioii Art 
l!».L. 91.') H)) 

1970 l.lhr.trv Srrvic rs and 
(iDMstrurtinn Art 
{!».!.. 9|.(>00) 

1970 [\ S. ()ri i( c ol l.dut ation 

I Y 1971 AppropruUiun Att: 
Si hool i)rsrj^c>?ah(Ui Aid 

l*»70 l.lrmi'iU.nA and Sctond.irv 
Amrndmrnts 
(IM.. 9|.1>:^0) 



Kxtrndt d liSI,.\ through fist at 1970. tranHlVrrrd Tttlv til ahd lHU' V lo state 
lontrul; CHUiWij<ht»d dropimi ptvviMitioii iH'ujvt tn and bilingual programs. U.K. 
?Ht9 alsu pi'ovkkd iulvanii'd ftuidinK. 

l.Mctidcd leat lu'r Corps fur \\\rvv yvars; providt»d,SM hlltion for brt^adrnrd 
training progfams f»r ednnitlon prrMinnrf* 

Kxtondrd nrani proijram of I9«i2 hibiiational IVU vision Art; rroatcd publti 
ieli»vislon iorporatiuo, (S, I IftOj . 

Authori/rd a pruj(ra»n of bloi k srants to states, and in some t ancs j{rant« to 
lotat xovornmiMits. for projri tii to rombat juvenilv didtnt|vHMtiy. 

Aulhori/i'd ostablishtlliM\t ol nnulol I'duration tctUvrs for liandiiapped pre- 
HI hool ihildrt'n. Irovidid for oxporinn'ntation tit at would produio suttivssful 
ti at hinK appruaihrs and prntoiypt* programs for ihi- handicapped t hild of 
prosdtool aj<i'. 

t'ollow I hrough • Amcndod I.OA of I9ti'l to extend into primary grades the 
edueational fjahis made by deprived ehtldren in Head Start or similar pre- 
srhooi programs. 

Kxtendrd existing progr.mts for three years and initiated several new ones* 
with a spending authorii^atioit of over S7 billion. Authoriiied grants for selling 
up alterniiie periods of fidl time study and full iime employment (Cooper 
ative Kdueation)i grants to entourage .sharing of eollege and university faelli- 
ties (Networks for Knowledge); grants and fellowships to improve edmation 
of students preparing for puhlie service; grants for strengthening graduate 
edutatioi*; md eontraets with law schools to provide t linitid experience. 

Keorgani/ed and expanded federal vocational edui ation programs, iraking 
the basil state program authorization perntanent and extending others for up 
to four years. With spending anthori/atioit of over %l\ billion confirmed, the 
Act redirects federal programs from training in specified occupational cate- 
gories to preparation of all groups for adaptability to a rapidly clianging job 
iTiarkel. Provided an eventual near quadrupling of federal funding and added 
new emphasis on dropouts. 

Made special milk program permanent, with authori/.Jtion of SI20 million 
annually. 

Kxtended. National Toundation for three years, incre.ising aniuial autht>ri/a- 
lions to SSO million by fiscal 197!^. 

Kstahlished a pilot progiam to employ youths aged 15-IH in conservation 
projects during the summer. 

Auihori/.cd S'J9 million over three years lor drug abuse training, mairrials. 
seminars, and pilot projecis. and $;;9 million for (ommuniiy based programs. 

Provided Sl?9 million over three years lor curriculom development, leather 
irainingi and tommunity progr.ims in envirotimenial edut ation. ..jid lontains 
.t "small grants'* provision alltjwing < ivii and volunteer organizations to appK 
for hmtls. 

Anihori/cd SI. I billicjn over live vcars. through listal I97(). lo improve ti 
br.iry services with spec ial empliasis (»n die disadvantaged in urban ,ind rural 
areas. 

intluded S7'» million to help sdiuol desegregation, atul Whitten amendment 
prohibiting use ol lederal funds for for< ed busing. 

KMended KSl A through lis(al I97S; ( onsolidated I ille III (svU3ph«meiU.UN 
servues) with NDI A Title \* A (guid.nur .ukI ( our\seling) : int reused atMhori 
/.ition for I ille I; expanded unpac t aid to imlude ( hildren who live in publii 
housnl^; however, no lunds were appropriated lor pul)li( housing children; 
and extended the l9(iH \'o( .clonal I.kUh aiion Amendments. 
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\\)7i) Sthuol \m\h\\ Ametulmfnis 



1071 Supplrmonia! Appropriaiiuns 
197 1 Kmer]{tMU V Kmplov mint M\ 



l»7l Sihoo! I.uiu h Hro^-anv 
Kxu-nsti>n (P. I.. 

1971 • Srhool Lum h Pro)iranvl rt*r 
o! Kodiurd l*riii' I.iiiuh 
{P.L. 92-1 r>:i) 

1971 OfTiir ol i:duialii)n and Kf!atfd 
Ajti'iu it's Approprialions At i» 
1972 (P.I.. 92-48) 



1972 r.dutatiun Amcndmenis 
of 1972 (!M. 92 ^18) 



1972 
1972 

1972 

1972 

h)74 



Sthool I.uiuh Amt'ndnu'nis 
(KI.. 92-4:J:M 

SlaU* and l.ucal Fiscal 
Assistants Act of 1^)72 
(P.!.. 92 r)l2) 

Mfdit art* \ov IVat ht rs 
(P.!.. 92 r>()S) 



Supplt'innital Appropriations 
I V \'M^ (P.!.. 92 r>(l7) 

Child N'uiriiion 

fp.l.. <):m:^) 

(!onli(Uiitii( Appropri^ihons 

fp.l.. *):^^) 

(iomprt hcnsivf I.mploy mvnt 
and I raining Ai I of I *)7 .'^ 
(P.I.. <):^2()'M 



CurUinuin^ Approprialions. M)7 \ 
(P.I.. <)'M'J4) 



Atm ndrd ihr Schou! l.timh Ai l o! l9 Ui and thi- Child Nutrition At t of 
I9(i6: guarantci'd a frt»i' ut roduird priic lumh to every puxTrtv lfvol thildt 
and tniroast'd auihori^ution?* for \hv pilot brfaklasi pruuram. 

For l!4 states whose vurrent fisc al-year aUoc atiuns under I Hie I of the Kle- 
meniary and Seeundary Kduvatiun Ait (I9(i5) fell below 1971 levels. 

1o provide during periods of high unemployment for programs of public ler- 
vic e employment for unemployed persons, to assist states and local c om- 
munities in providing needed public* servic es. and for other purposes. 

to extend the school breakfast and special food programs. 

I o assure that every sthoolc hild will rec eive a free or redueed price lunch as 
required by sc»t tion 9 of the National School l.unch A( t. 

Sec tion 309. No part of the funds c ontained . . . may be used to forc e anv 
sc hool or sc hool distric t whic h is desegregated . . to t;ike any ac tion to force 
the busing of students; to force on account of race, creed, or color the 
abolishment of ai^y so desegregated; or to force the transfer or assignment of 
any student attending any elementary or sec ondary school so desegregated to 
or from a particular school over the protest of his or her parents or parent. 

Sec tion 110. No part of the funds contained . . . shall be used to force any 
school or sc houl district which is desegregated * ... to take any action to force 
the busing of students; tu require the abolishment of any school desegregated: 
or to force on ac count of race, c reeds or color the iMuNfer of students to en 
from a particular school so desegregated as a condition precedent to obtaining 
Federal funds otherwise avail.ible to any State, school district or school, 

F.xpanded and revised most higher educ atioti laws* creating new programs of 
institutional and student aid: established an Kducation Division within HIAV. 
composed of the Office of Kduc aiion md the National Institute of F.duc a- 
tion. headed by an assistant secretary for education: increased federal support 
for career (vot aiional) education. Indian education, and consumer education; 
established ethnic t ub oral heritage studies; and provided financ ial aid for 
School desegregaticin. 

Increased federal support to school lunc h program and expanded other child 
nutrition expenditures. 

Authorized a live-year progr.im for sharing S,10.2 billion of federal revenues 
with si.iie and loc al Hovernments. 

Friended Medic are io\t'ra>?e to retired leai hers nol < ovrrcci by FICA. Auih- 
ori/ed group loverai^c agreements belwee!i HIAV ant! emplovers or organi/a' 
li()|is. 

included approximaiels* SI. I billion lor programs under Kducation Amend- 
menis of l«)72. P.!.. 92'SlH. 

Assured thai federal finant iai assisian(c to the child lUilriiioii programs 
would he maintairu'cl al the le\t l hud^eled for fist al year M>7M (U.K. 4278). 

Made furlher 4 ontinuirn< .ippropri.itions until lunr U). 7 (or ai liviiies of 
l.abi>r HI.\V and certain foreign .tid prov'rams. (MJ. Kes. :M "> r \leiuls exislitig 
resolution P.!.. <)2 M U). 

An ail lo assure opporiuniiies lor emplovmeui and Irjininvj to e( ouomiv .tlly 
disadvantaged unemplos ed and undert mplo\ ed pe rsons hv t stablishiny; .i 
flexible and decentralized system of federal, slate, and loia! programs. (S. 
I ')•)*)) 

loini Resolution extending i<o\ernmeni programs not fiindtd for fis<al \\)7 \ 
to "thr sine du' ad|ournmenl ** ol thc^ I si session of the (lon^rrss. Also 

provided holds harmless for local educational .jj^eiuits' litle K I.SI A.al 
^H) I I pt n ent ol amounts avail.ible for tis( a\ I <)7'>. (H.I.K. 727) 



8EST copy miMli 



I \i7 [ l)i>p.iruni'ius ijf Labor .inU 

HtMhh, Kduiation, and WVIlair 
.\p|>m|)»'jaUnn.N Ak i. M)74 
(IM.. U,t 

M)?) KUuiatiun t'undin}; and 
(iuarantood Luanx 

(P. I., ^^'^■'2m) 



l?>7-l Knvioronmontal Kdiualiun At J 



An iui maki»t!j appropiiaiioris lor tin- l)f|jarimcnl ol" l!i;W. and relatt-d 
a|i»Muii's. lor Uu' fimul year enditigjuno :iO, n)7 Kwith the fxreptlon of S400 
million or not morf than 5% that may bo withheld from obligation and 
f\pendit»ro.(!I.U.H877). 

Hrovidt's that Imponndod fisia! H)7» and unt*x|«'ndvd t'isial 1974 I'dkuatioji 
funds shall be available during lisial 1975, and also thai follogo students with 
an adjuNted family in« ome of $1 5,t«H) or less may borrow up to S'i.OOl) on an 
interest-subsidy guaranteed student loan without having to prove financial 
need. 

t.Ntends the l«»7« Act to !«)77 with S'H) nnllion authorization <)ver three 
years. It re establisht's the Advisory Council and makes the Commissioner's 
power to abolish it subject to veto by either Chamber of (:on«ress. 



Fetk'ial KcUication .Vpptopii^ttions I'Y 1971 

VUv ivvo-yoiir (•()nr»()nt;»ti(in bctwrcn thf 
Aclministratii)!! and Ci)iij^tvss coiu tTninji I'dm alioii 
Wits tcnninatod on Di'ccmbcr H), n)7:i. with thtr 
hrsidcut siHnins into law U.K. 8877 (IM.. 9;M92). 
appropriating S:Vi.9'J(i.79(;,()(l(> lor lisial l97 Hor 
tlu' Dvp.utntonis ol" Labor and lloalth, Kdmation, 
and Urllair and ri'lati'd a^cmics. lUv appropria- 
tion allociitfs Sb.2l0.98().0(H) Tor cdmatioti in- 
cluding $7'y million lor the National Institute ol" 
Education. A key anundmcnt to tlu' bill, opposed 
by NK.\, allows the President to withhold up to 
S'MM) million, or not more than 5 percent ol" the 
amount specirie<l lor any sinj^le program, from 
oblifiation and expenditure. 11 the discretion to 
withhold limds is fully exercised, the amounts pro- 
vided in the bill will exceed the budget request lor 
the Kducation Division by 5758 million. (See Table 

l be bill contains a "hold harmless" proviso lor 
distribution oi IimuIs under litle l-A ol the Kle- 
nientarv and Secondary Kducation Act: No Stale 
shall receive less than 100 percent and no more 
• ban 120 percent ol the amounts it received in FY 
197:i. Wiiliin each stale, no local education agency 
shall receive less than 90 perc c iU ol the amoiuits it 
received in I Y 197:5. with no ceiling. There will be 
no luiihcr appropriations lor Title I until the basic 
law is anu-niled to remove the inequities c re.ited by 
population shilts revealed by the 1970 census. The 
si.iie-by-siale .iliocaiions of i'ormula gicUils lor V\ 
1974 federal education funds are shown in Table 
24. 

Table 2') gives .i c .itegoric; ' listing oi sc-lccled 
programs and l"Y 197 1 funding levc-ls administered 
by the I'.S. Office of T.duc alion. Sec- .\mcn\an 
F.tlitaitioit, r.S. Dep.irtmeni of I lealtb, Kduc at ion. 



and Wellare, Kduc.nion Division, March 1974 lor 
lurther listings. 

Fiscal 1973 Impounded I'tinds 

On the same day the President signed the FY 
1974 Labor and Health, Kducation, and Welfare 
appropriation bill, he declared his Intention to re- 
lease approximately $1.1 billion in formerly im- 
pounded FY 1 97 :i funds for health and education 
programs. 

On April 18, 1974, the President signed the 
carry-over funds bill H.R. 1225:^ (P.L. 9:t-2(i9) 
which allows school districts to spend released 
impounded 197:^ and appropriated 1974 funds 
through June :iO, 197'). More than $500 million in 
education mcmies will be allocated in compliance 
with the various Coin-t decisions as fc)llc)ws: KSKA 
Title I, $22r-> million; KSKA Title II, SIO million; 
KSKA litle III, S2.5 million; KSKA Title V. $15 
million; NDKA Title Ill-A, $48 million; Kdiuation 
of the Handicapped. SI2.5 million; Vocational Kd- 
ucation, S7 7 million; Adult Kducation, S2:i.7 
millicm; Library Services and (lonstruction. $51.7 
million; and Title VI of the Higher Kducation Act. 
$12.5 million. Table 2(i shows the amount of re- 
leased fluids impounded in fiscal 197:^ for formula 
gram programs by state. 

'The National Association of At torneys (Jeneral 
coiuluc-ted a tracking system and on January '^\, 
1974. compiled a list of (18 court cases seeking 
declaratory judgmc-iit .uul injuncti\c relic-f lor 
relense of funds appropiiated by Congress for TY 
1973. Louis Fisher, Oovernment and (Jeneral 
Kesi-arc'h Division, Library of C-ongrcss, .ilso 
publislu-(l. on Marc h 15. 1974, a sunimary and 
analysis of the findings ,md conclusions in these 
court decisions, 
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lAIU.I, 2:*. I R \|. 11)1 f A HON AlM*ROI>RIAil<)NS, I IS<:AI, YKAR I!>7 I 



IllMH 
! 



MiMnrniary and sci oiul.ay rdiu .iliou: 
I. AitI to St distric »s: 

(.1) K<hi( iitioniil|y deprived I hildrcn !.r)Sr) J Kr),0(m 

tl)> SuppltMnt'iH.try services: 

^ l) State pl.iii pn)«r,im> I LMi,:i(Hi»()(IO 

(i?) Spn ial prl)^^Mlns and proji-i ts _ LMM)8 7,1)00 

14(i.:i^):i,()00 

i,7:n»r»7s,ooo 

U. Strenjijiheiiin^t Statr departments of ediu alion: 

(a) (leneral support 

(h) Comprehensive planning and evaluation . . , . 

Sid)total 

X Wlinj^ual edu( ation :rM)00,(i(Mi 

4. Follow I'hrou^h ■11.000,(100 

T). rapiipment anil minor remodeling 

l,H07.!)7«,000 

School assistanre in l eilerally al'let ted areas; 

1. Mainlenaiue and operations: 

(a) "A'' Cate^'ory payments 'j:^LMlO(MI()0 

(h) '*H" Catej^ory anil other payments 

k ) Payments to other Federal a^cneies _l 1 ,500.000 

27:^500,000 

2. Construetion IIMWIOO 

LM)L\r)00,000 

Ktnerijenc y school aid: 
I . Special projec (s 

(a) Metropolitan area projects 12,447,000 

Hilini^ual edut ation projeels 9»9:')S,000 

(t ) Kdui aiional television 7,4(iS,00(l 

(dl Special programs a!ui projet is IU,44 7,0(I0 

(e) l.valuation ^ 

44.S0*M)00 

L\ State apporiinnmenl : 

(a) hlot pr()H;rams :i7.:i4 1.000 

ih) Spec ial pro^r.ims ami projet is M)/U 5.000 

U ) (Jcm-ral i^ranls to loi al educ ational a«cn( ies . 14^.875.000 

Su[>h)tal LMM.I.n.OOO 

liainim,' and advisory stTvic cs 21,70(1.00(1 

^^>^'^' 270.(i 10.0(H) 

l.du( .Mioii (or llu' handi( ap|)ed: 

I. Slate ^^ranl proirram , :5 7 .500.()(H) 

L*. Spei iai lari,'e! projL^nams: 

la) Dcif l)hn(l [)roje( (N 10. 000. 000 

(hi l.arly ( hildhood projec Is 12.000.000 

(( ) Spec ith li\unitii» disahilllies :i.25O.0O() 

Idl Kcv^ion.il res(»iu( e <c!Uets 7.24'KOOO 

•"^^^^^'^^^d rj, i<):i.ooo 

.'i. IntiuvatMul ami ilevelopmeni ^).^)|(>.000 

4. l et fnioloio and ( {>mnunu( .oioMs: 

\a) Media scrvii r\ and ( aptioncd lilms | 'i. 000. 000 

(h) Kc( ruit!nenl atnl iniormathHi 'lOO.OOO 

'^^»^>'«>^'d I ^500.000 
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1,810,000.000 

I2(>,M0(),(HI0 

^^J'.JlllvCHH)^ 

lj.tf>;^l:\.<M)(>^ 

i.95r),S9:^ooo 
:^ri, 500.000 

4L500,000 

5:^000,000 

4 1 ,000.000 

:m,ooo,ooo 



2.121.80:^.000 



21 7,820.000 

:i:n ,<i80.ooo 

41,500,000 



501,000.000 
19.000,000 



(i 10.000.000 



9.958.000 
7,4<i8,O00 
12.447.000 
2.489.000 

:^2.:i(')2.ooo 
:i7.:Mi.ooo 

19.915.000 
140,875.000 

20 I. Ti 1.000 
21 .700,000 

25S,l9:i.(M»0 



50.000.000 

II. 795.000 
12.00(^000 

:K25o.ooo 
7.2t:i.ooo 

'i7.2s>^.ooo 

9.9!<).00() 

I 000. 000 
500.000 

l'r500.0(K} 



Kffect or 
$400.0(M),000 



I.7I9.:')00.000 

i2r).:uM;.ooo 

20,(I8\0()0^ 
lj}(|,^<y,0(M) 
1.8:50.89:^000 

:M,r)75.ooo 

:<9,425.O00 

5o,:i5o,o(m 
•n .000.000 

^^«a!\^19»iliH>_ 

2.025.lfi8,O00 



217,820.000 

:n5,o90,o(Mi 

574,4|{>,000 

ijMMm,£(m 

5^1:^4 1 (i,()00 



9,958.000 
7.4()8.O00 
I2»4'I7.()00 
2.489.(10(1 

:^2,:w;2.ooo 
:i7.:Ml.ooo 

19.915.000 
I Mi. 875, 000 

204.I:H.000 
21.700.000 

258.19:^000 



17.500.000 

11.055.000 
IL'.OOO.OOO 

250. 000 

7.2 IS.OO(» 

M). 5 Is. 000 
0.0M».000 

IS. 000.000 
500.000 

I 500. 000 
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1974 hutl«ot 



!974 CotvfVrtMU'f 



\Akvi of 
S4(H).()(H).000 



I 



Spciial iMlui\iiii)!i and inanpDwvr dcvclupnuMU 
loial 



(i) 
iv) 

tn 



()( ( upatiotutt, V(u ati(>!)al and adult education: 
!, (Iraiits lo Siatrs for vocational education: 
(a) Basil voiational cdui ation prt)^'ram.s; 

1 1 ) Aiuuial appropriation 

National advisory count ils 

Siihtotal 

l*to>»ranvs Tor >tudiMUs with special nofds 
(!i)nsunu*r and honicmakin.i( i ducation . , 

Work'Study 

Cooperative educ ation 

State advisory coinu ils 

Subtotal 

\\)( ational research: 

(a) Innovation 

(I)) Cmrit ulun) development 

it) Research (irants to Stales 

Subtotal 

Career echicatit)n 

Achilt etiut ation: 

(a) Cirants tt> Si^ues 

Spetial projects 

Teacher trainiui^ 

Subtotal 

I\)tal 



0>) 
(c) 



I iii^luM' edtu atinn: 

I. Stutlent assistaiue: 

{a\ (Jr.tnts a!id work study: 

{ ! \ Hasii t)ppt>riunil\ ^^ranls 

CJ) Supplementary opportunity i^ranls 

CM Win k situly 

(4) Slate studetil hu enlive i,'ranls , . . 

Subtotal 

(b) (ioopi ralive edut ation 

It ) Subsidized insured loans: 

Interest tm insured loans 

u!) hirei I loans: 

( I ) I'cderal i apilal i Dulribulloi^s . . . . 

ILM Loans to institutions 

( i ) I ea( \\vr i am I'li.ilions 

Subtotal 

Subtotal 

'J. SpiMial proc^anis Toi the disadwititai^ed: 

<a I I aleni Srart h 

{\}) Spi'{ iai si'r\ i(esin ( ollin^e 

k ) I pward Kiuuul 

Subtotal 

:\. bisliiuliottal assislanc e: 

(a) Strenv^theninv^ (le\ t lopinv^ itislituiions . . . 
tl)) { :<)nstru< tion: 

( I ) Subsidl/rd In.jns 

[i ) l.anvr\ia^e training; and area studies 



request 
•J 


a^renneiU ' 

^ 


reduction 

4 






:i!).(n 5.000 




ir)L\404.OOO 


147,079,000 


:i:U). 0(1(1 


4LM).()S2,000 




4or).:u 7.000 
_ j);io^(H) 


:i77.(irj.()(M) 

*J().()()().0()0 
G.OOO.OOO 

I!). •)()(),()()« 

^(>]l^(MJ()0 


427.01 L\000 

uo.ooo.ooo 

S2.(i2!^»O00 
S.2(>2.000 

ni.r)Oo.ooo 


40r).( 77.000 
20,000.000 

:io.994.ooo 

7,«4U,000 
H)..^00.000 
:i .044.000 


4r)0.8L>7.()(IO 


r)io.(io:^(HH) 


4«7.0r)4,000 


4.(U)().0()() 
1S.(M)(M)()() 


Ki.OOO.OOO 
4.000.000 

,iii.iij><MMl*? 


IG.OOO.OOO 
4.000.000 
|8,()()0^)(KI 


:is.()0(),ooo 

|4.0()().()(M) 


:i«.ooo.ooo 


:)s.ooo.ooo 


rii.:U)().(i(H) 

7 (H)0 ()()() 
:UKMMH|0 ^ 


.5(;.:<oo.ooo 

7.000.000 

:^0()o.ooo _ 


•).S .485.000 
7.000.000 

:^.0(io.O(io_ 




()(>.. soo.ooo 


('):M8r).ooo 


:-)(i4Jl?7.(l(lO 


()i4.9o:i.ooo 


!)S8.rj40.000 


V *) V .tun l»(MM ' 

L> ■)().()()().()()() 


LMO.:^00.()00 
L>70/J00,000 

*)M f\MM (WWI 
J W . IM M l,000 


4 7') 000 000 
'J lO.SOO.OOO 
2 7O.l!OO,O0O 
1 u noh (uio 

1 , 1 .\ Mrt 1 J\ |\ r 


I/JOM.OOO.OOO 
I0.7.')().0()() 


|.000,:')OOJ)00 
|0.7!jO.()(H) 


O74.:')0O.OO0 

io.7r)0.ooo 


nii.ooo. ()()() 


SI 0.000,000 


mo.ooo.ooo 


").(U)0.()00 


•JSh.OOO.OOO 

fc, ,OOOj!MMI 

fj. 000. 000 


'JS(i.000.000 

O {]{){) {){){) 

5,000.000 




L»*>S.O()0.()0(i 


'JMS.OOO.OOO 


l/>:M.7.')(K()(i() 


1 .<! 14.'J^0.000 


|.5SS,250.(H)0 


'J(').0()0.(HH) 

1 .()()() 


0.000.0(H) 
L>(i.000.000 
SH.SS 1 .000 


(i.000.000 
LM).000.000 

ss.s:n.ooo 


70. 1 .(M)0 


To.sn.ooo 


7{):\:\ 1 ,oo(» 


MO.<)irj,ot)0 


t)9.0<)'J.OOO 


09.^)92,000 


SI . rj').o()o 
1 .:U)0.(K)0 


:n . rj3.oo() 

1 S.SCjO.OOO 


S 1 .125.000 
1L\(>OS.OOO 
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! 



\ 



rtnvcrsity toni^nunity sorvit cs 

Aid lo ljH(l'V,nMnt i ulkvv»fs: 

( I ) Aimu.il a|)|)ro()ri.itio)i 

Siaif post sfrond.iry t'(hu n)!))inissi()ns 
\'rlf!\tns r()Sl^ut-con>»mu lion 

Siihtoia! 

I. (:(>llr5rf jM'rsonnd tU'Vflu[}!))C!)t: 

(.1) (.*ollc'v,fc tcai luT Ifllowships 

I fllowships lor (li.s.ulv.inlaijc'd 

I.IIoiuUm iVIItnvships 

SuhtoLtl 

Total 



ii) 



Library rtvsour« fs: 
1. Piiblii lihrarifs: 

(a J ScrNircs 

Suhlolal 

L*. Si })(>ol library nvsoun t-.s 

(!olkvv;c' library rcsounivs: 

|.t) Cii)IK'\»c library rosotint s 

(!)) I.i!>rarian training 

(< » I.ilirary dfnu)nstrati(>ns 

Siibioial 

-I. rudvr^naduat(» iiistriK tiona! f(j»!ipnicMt 
Iota! 

r.thicaliojial (IcVflopiuiMt! : 

I. I'ducation prolVssior^s (lo\ olopmmt : 



fa) 
d>) 



I carlu r ( orps 

Klrmr?)tary and st iondary (k'\ rl()[)mfn I : 

( I } rrbar^ rural 

(LM (iarrt'r opporfutuiios 

('i) ('.itr^orit ,tl pr{>i;r.irM.s 

\ i ) I.M t'ptional ( hildrrn 

Subtotal 

*t ) \\n ationa! rdiu ation 

idl New ( arct-rs in ciliu ation 

ifl I lii»ht*r r(lu( atioii; 

( I ) In^linnrs 

/LM I rllnwslups 

Sublot.tl 

Sublnt.!l 

NaMoiial pnurilN [)r{>i,a.inis : 

l du< ition.il II I hnt>l(>i;\ (IcinMMNii.ilions; 
» J > l.(bn .ition.il br(M(l( .tsilMii la* ililn-s 
ILM Srsanit* Strrf{ r,lr( (ru ConipanN . 

Nublui.il 

I >r .tbusj- rdu( .1 (ion 

Rjv;hl h> KM(I 

I n\ ironnicni.il rditi jiion 

NiMrilion and IumIiI) 

\)\ npnnt prcvi ntinn 

lahtiii hrrit.iuc siudus 

-Inl.tl 



Ibr 

(i i 

Idl 





|.').000,()00 


II.L».'»0.000 




IO«000,iM)0 


9,r)()o,ooo 




1)1)1) 1)1)0 






2.^) .000,000 


750.000 


1 :L'>.77 7.()t)() 


n)7. 777,000 


1 *) t.b 1 0.000 


•).8()(i.t)0() 


r).so(i.ooo 


ri,so(i,ooo 


7.^)0, (M)(> 


7.")0,000 


7r)0,ooo 


.)On,(ilM) 


500,000 


500,000 


7,0r)(^(H)() 


7.0r)(i,000 


7.05(i,000 


I 7 A 7 <H 1 iH\l\ 

I I / t / 1 .' 1 1 ,nifi7 


1 1 1 1,000 


1 .S(iO/J 1 7.000 




1. .J09,000 


7 19.000 




4!)/J0'),000 


'Xi\ 7.1 0 fWWk 

111, / • 1 :f 1 




()*) (10(1 (wwi 


Till,*; . 1 il,iMMf 




10.^00,000 


9.97r).000 




:kooo,ooo 


2.sr)0.ooo 


_ 1 ■ 


i.noo.ooo 


i.rj/>.()oo 




1 .) ,000,UiMI 


I'l . J:»0.00() 




IL'.;)00.000 


1 I.S 75,000 




1 71 ,70*), 000 


1 (iM.rJ 1.000 


:i7..^)n<». (»(»(» 


:i7.oOO.ooo 


:57. 500,000 


<>/)VJ. (»(»() 


iLMMr).ooo 


1 l.5L*0.000 




J:^')7L\000 


L'L\SO 1.000 




N.SI 1 .000 


s.;i<)0.()00 




I.I 1 J.OOO 


'i.007.000 


:>().s7.">,iio(i 


|S.()(i0.000 


H),L*L'0.Ot)O 




1 i .S()0.000 


1 1 /JSfi.OOO 




'iOO.OOO 


L*.S(i.000 


LM 00.001) 


LMOO.OOO 


LMOO.OOO 


LMOO.OOO 


LMOO.OOO 


LMOO.OOO 


70. 17%. 000 


1 00. i:.M).ooo 


07,^,Si,000 


i i. 000. 000 


!(>.M)0.000 


1 '».(w ^.000 


i.(*00.000 


i. 000. 000 


i.000.000 


iO..)00.000 


lO.MIO.OOO 


1 Sa»75.000 


i 000.000 


0.()00.000 


"i.TOO.OOO 


1 L\000.000 


1 L.ooo.ooo 


1 J.OOO.OOO 




L*. 000. 000 


1 000.1)00 




J.OOO.OOO 


1 ,000.000 


) .000.000 


1,000.000 


Kooo.ooo 




■J/»oo.ooo 


L\ )75.000 


>'>.000.000 


IS.OOO.OOO 


lo/r»o.ooo 
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1974 CoulVrt'iu 
ugi't'cmciM 



_ ivdiujioju 

4 



Dat.t sysicms improvfincni: 
(.0 lUliu atioiial sta!isti<. s: 

(I ) Siirvovs jiul spc'ii.i! studies 7»4()(),00() 

(*2) Common cove oi data '"yill^i^^l^L 

Su!)io!.!l 7.900,000 

(h) National arhifVTnuMU Mudy Z:^i^!P:9jilL 

Sul)tc)tal 

Iota! ILM).:^7r),000 

iaiu<\)tiooal at tivities ovtMseas: 

Spec ial I'orcij^it c urreiu y proj^rram S,000»000 

Student loan iosuraiu e lund r)7»SS:K000 

Minftcr edu( aiiotial lai ilities loan iC" insurant e fund: 

I. Participation sales insullu iem ies 'J.94S»000 

Salaries and expenses: 

I. Pro«i*.nn administration 7<i,:ir>(N000 

L». Platminu and evaluation !0,i;or),000 

!i. (leneral pro|i^am dissemination 7r)0,000 

4. Advisory (onuniltecs 707»000 

r>. Indian Ldm atifHi . _ 

l oial ^^"^.'^^ 

Suototal. Oliii e ot" i.dui atioit ")»(iK(i.lOL\000 

National Institute ot l.dtu ation ..L*i-^♦l^^";*^AIi^ 

I'ot.d^ ^ *)ii^ *»OV!! !^^H*!ll-. : ■ ■ ' -:---J^:"i*'*?:^U^y^.^^- 

SOlfRCh: Coni^rri'vsinnal Rr,or(L November :M>. n)7:i:p. I i I O.S8:Mf I OUST) . 



4.'jr>0»000 

4,2r)0,00O 
4.500,000 

s^r)0,ooo 

ir)7J70.000 



1,000.000 

r)7,sss.ooo 

L\94S,000 

7().!()0,000 
T) ,205,000 

r>24,0(U) 
I. S') 2,000 

<i,l24,2<i4»000 

7r).ooo>ooo 

<i,2 10,980,000 



4,2r)0,000 

4.250,000 
4/)()0,00()^ 
8.750,000 
152.08:^,000 



1,000,000 
57,88:5,000 

2.948»000 

79,.v»ti,OO0 
5,205»000 

524,000 
1 .75!),000 

80,054,(MM) 

■).9:50.9:i:KOOO 

_75,(MM),000 
(i,02:i.<i<i0,000 
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Shitr or 
OutK ini; .irr.t 



Tt)t.il 

Ai.ilMtn.i 

Al.isk^t 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

C'alitornia 

llt)nm'i til ut 

Dflawjtrr 

HoritU 

Hawaii 

I(iih(» 

Illinois 

Ituliana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Krntiu ky 
lA)uisiana 
Maitu* 
Maryland 

Massac Imsftts 

Michigan 

Minnrsiita 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montan«i 
N('!)raska 
Nfvacia 

New Hampshirr 
New Jt•rst•v 
Nt•w Mrxit o 
New York 
North Oarohiia 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pcnnsvlvania 
Rhiu\ Islam! 
StMith («trt)liija 

Sti.'th Dakota 

iVnncssee 

Ifxas 

Utah 

Wrmont 

Virginia 
Washinjjton 
West X'irjjinia 
\Vis< onsif) 
WyiirninK 

I)istri( t of (iolumbia 

American Samoa 
fiuam 

Pui rtt) Ri( () 
Virs^in Mauds 
Irust Irrritors 
B.I.A." 



NDKA 
III. A' 


HEA VI A' 
I • Equip* 

menr 


IIEAVIA' 

11 ccrv 


ESEA 
Ink l-A 


ESKA 
htli I B ' 


E.SEA 
Title n 


S2(i. 250,0(10 


$10,450,000 


SI. 425.000 


Sl.653.758,7(i9 


$1 7.855.1 13 


$90,250,000 


601,040 
46,093 
283,906 
316,892 
2.022,468 


158,370 
9,499 
130.071 
82,680 
1.228.952 


21.596 
1 .295 
1 7.737 
11. 274 
I(i7,584 


36,493, 79(i 
4,599,585 
ll,3|(i,883 
23.38 7.445 
13(i.427.683 


00 

493.314 
00 
00 

160.932 


1.417.852 
146.657 
833,587 
804,423 

8.536.517 


308,533 
273,152 
68,425 
801,383 
719,417 


158,282 
131.945 
29. 1 59 
304.961 
182.687 


21.584 
1 7.992 
3.976 
4 1 .586 
24.912 


14.303.375 
I6,6(i0,633 
3.623,451 
40,099,379 
42,996,362 


44.1(50 
313.295 

44.43(i 
00 
00 


1.026,488 
1.335,140 
2(50,008 
2.704.985 
1.9 11. 4 03 


100.573 
123,586 
M 70,627 
698,8(>9 
383.739 


46.390 
49.600 
497.382 
248.014 
152.969 


6.326 
6.7(i4 
6 7.825 
33.820 
2(».859 


4,552,104 
4,059,825 
85,100,7 72 
22,524,739 
15,830,088 


00 
00 
(H) 

125.796 
724.284 


360,767 
327.988 
4.876,093 
2.307.156 
1.255.562 


284,277 
510,055 
665,617 
151,626 
478,438 


135.086 
144.646 
183.096 
45.697 
164.138 


18.421 
19.724 
24.968 
6.231 
22.382 


11.756,126 
33,406.748 
34.746.526 
6.544.253 
25.902.529 


00 
00 

1.000,433 
447.714 
325,682 


930,912 
1.3.56,508 
1 .669,590 

463,249 
1 .787.959 


571.303 
1.173,929 
555,186 
414,274 
593.798 


354.591 
437.329 
204.464 
M 8.55 8 
232.233 


48.353 
59.636 
27.881 
16.167 
3 1 .6(i8 


32.244.298 
69.588.6 72 
22.761.444 
38.128.416 
26.381.108 


00 

2.678.267 
2.346.017 
00 
00 


2.429.1 12 
4.198.424 
1.777.743 
936,130 


1 1 5.822 
199.992 
54,435 
99,440 
704,875 


41.615 
8r).915 
15.165 
42.087 
228,710 


5.675 
11.716 
•J.068 
5.739 
31.188 


4.351.094 
8.066.433 
1.547.647 
2.880.038 
60.819.858 


. 25(i.827 
00 
(H) 
00 

1 .277.454 


326.976 
(543,619 
230,488 
335.975 

• ' .iJO t .1 / 


203,849 
1.487.171 
786,782 
108,710 
1.379.208 


(i3,924 
839.935 
259,995 

44.283 
4(i9.675 


8.717 
114.537 
35.454 
().039 
64.047 


9,0 79.256 
235.837.947 
56.954.769 

5.390.4(i8 
53.553.51 1 


299.317 
2.678,267 
00 
00 
00 


516.306 
7.423.067 
2.03 7.649 

270.752 


352.439 
26(5,046 
1.354.415 
98,994 
467,538 


1 55.960 
146.421 
509.990 
57.350 
1 13.920 


21.267 
I9.9(i6 
69.544 
7.820 
15.535 


18.879.323 
12.440.147 
78.037.822 
5.7(i4.350 
32,804.677 


00 

652.371 
630.042 
00 
00 


1.08(5,694 
872.473 

5.000.836 
401.728 

1. 14 1.558 


1 1 3,209 
601 .'447 
1.691.985 
199,440 
65.432 


'tt . .Ill i_ 
198.730 
584.235 
1 14.246 

33.444 


27.100 
79.6(i8 
15.579 
4.561 


6.047.983 
33.5(49.995 
95.0 78.083 
5,391.105 
3.051.586 


101. 1 79 
00 
00 

198.953 
366.412 


303.545 
1.587.853 
4.979.429 
528,228 
20(5.217 


644.974 
407,302 
266.922 
632.756 
51,026 
53.585 


198.333 
215.423 
92.243 
264.946 
20.885 
71.280 


27.045 
29.3 7(i 
l'2!579 
36,129 
2,848 
9,720 


34.(i48.453 

18.477.097 
22.164.345 
l.80(ij«5 
12.637.641 


00 

9 4(5.5 (J 8 
65.«J07 
1.^13.569 
163.917 
00 


1,928.041 
1.461.184 
710.237 
2.0S6.738 
I52.53S 
279.769 


25.000 
25.000 
397.75(J 
25.000 
25.000 
27.244 


671 
3.820 
100.115 
1.38 7 
196 
00 


92 
521 
I3.(i52 
189 
27 
00 


5I,7H7.3'V3^ 


00 

(»0 
Of» 

m 
00 


30.000 
74.769 
1.828,20} 
6(i.33t> 
86.589 

r»5 



ERIC 



l ABI-K ,'4. SI .\H.>HY S1AU. AI.H)(:.\riO\S FY 1974 FEDHKAl. EDICAIION FI NDS (CoiHinufd) 



u.. 


KSKA 
Inlr in 
■ ft 


KSKA 
lull- \*-A 


KSKA 


_ tS^tlr (ir.tnls) 


r. 
t ■ 




$32.^4 !.:;50 




i4 7 0(W) 




l.425.Kt)8 
U4«3,ti<)0 


50UM20 
288.664 
448.43:^ 
447.080 
2,187.405 


83.738 
40.748 
61.728 
62.934 
3 1 1.266 


802.862 
200,000 
37 7.063 
425.283 




1.670,727 
*.MI0»li08 
681.038 
4.337.343 
3.168,026 


490.477 
533.505 
309.946 
874.667 
712.796 


67,349 
78,063 
44,080 
131.657 
99.679 


516,7 70 
654,995 
200,000 
1.380.063 




800.352 
787.531 
7. 24!, 04?) 
3.558.086 
2,028.533 


330.392 
331.006 
1.253.452 
770,546 
527,658 


47,209 
46.491 
18 7.960 
107.535 
7 5 


200,000 
200,000 
2.449,1 76 
1,193.974 




i.664,413 
2,268.436 
2,643,652 
938,488 
•^.720.303 


464.795 
555,969 
610.934 
356.769 
H40 7f)9 


67.078 
80,880 
86,528 
50.216 

Q(\ 7U 1 
*' w, /o 1 


500,175 
737,128 
897,468 
223,595 
89!i,4l i 




3.740.00! 
B,026,892 
l\707.542 
1.726,634 
3 145 84'^ 


753.894 
1.183,398 
637,366 
475.708 

Do J. .7D:f 


1 14.551 
158.352 
88.790 
66,983 
1 00,397 


1/234,411 
2,092,865 
893,353 
545,653 
1.016,772 




778.266 
1.228.075 
638.079 
782.786 
4.687.547 


328.024 
392.905 
307.917 
322,1 73 
882. 795 


46,125 
56.934 
43.417 
46.775 

1 J.).*TT.' 


200,000 
319,579 
200,000 
200,000 
1 .5^0.26 ! 




1.002.483 
11.317.079 
3.445.82! 

731.658 
7.043. 93 i 


372.970 
1.732.748 
747.64!^ 
313.90(^ 
1 .278.293 


50,663 
285.031 
106.370 

45.015 

1 u 1 iuitx 
I 11 1 . :'l)iJ 


249.853 
3.780,074 
1,180.908 

200»000 
^,4 1 :>, / 33 




i. 833,574 
I.574.96L 
7,53i.983 
885.353 
I.93S.956 


516.218 
454.328 
1.249.677 

333.352 
525.845 


71.724 
65.480 
197.698 
49.498 
72.171 


554.652 
45 7,842 
2,507,390 
203,9 71 
6 Ui,848 




7:V». J38 
2.685.524 
7.4^9.733 
1.018.080 

6l4.(i20 


322.663 
6S0.490 
1.435.061 
:<8I.712 
297.4 73 


45.638 
90.604 
191.291 
51.340 
4 2.658 


200,000 
8 74.558 
2,60S.529 
27I,69M 
200.000 




3.1 V\5 54 

') "1 *• *2 1 fid 

I.36S.I40 
3.(187. 7()3 
5n2.48h 
760.407 


704.669 
591.588 
422.75() 
67S.500 
289.525 
313.098 


100.4S8 
83,128 
60.455 
97.092 
41.100 
46,708 


1,059.202 
766.739 
382,548 

!.OSO,782 
200,000 
200.000 




I 88.1 28 
262.424 
3.144.454 
210.427 


73.165 
80.264 
S45.31:< 
77.445 
X2.6:<H 
00 


8.1 Ml 
9.227 
59,51 7 
8.796 
9.311 
0(J 


70.000 
1 15.(UH) 
728.495 
1 15.000 
1 1 5,000 
240. 0<M) 



V(u . Kd. 
Hasii (iranis 



s 



Voc , Kd. 
Honujmaktng 



$412,508,455 $20,000,000 



8,462,395 
553,162 
4,015,940 
4,499,122 
34,929,859 

4,865,496 
4,616,707 
970,051 
13,568,396 
10,856,878 

1,435,166 
1,783,328 
18,227,429 
10.665,305 
5,859,433 

4,575,798 
7,927,385 
9,158,353 
2,312,948 
7,206,062 



410,085 
26»806 
194,611 
218,026 
1,692,691 

235,781 
223,724 
47,009 
657,521 
526,122 

69,547 
86,419 
883,296 
516,838 
283,947 

221,742 
384,160 
443,8] I 
112,085 
349,204 



iO,032,4I I 


486.159 


16,891,829 


818,574 


7,891,817 


382.436 


5,563,298 


269.59 7 


9,586,984 


464.583 


1.627.264 


78.857 


3,071,651 


148.852 


798.977 


38.719 


1.558,184 


75,509 


11.314,376 


548.292 


2,619,802 


126.955 


27.186,917 


1. 317.471 


12,792. i09 


619.897 


1.556,006 


75,403 


20,921,022 


1,013,82 7 


5,925,792 


287.162 


4,486,204 


217.400 


22,762,566 


1.103.066 


1.913.720 


92,739 


6,85 7,791 


332,327 


1,65 1,5 7 S 


80,034 


9,541,343 


462.3 71 


25,472,710 


1. 234,400 


2.840, i:n 


137.631 


1,023,256 


49,58 7 


I0.439.()95 


505,875 


6.827.023 


3.30.835 


4.185.719 


202.839 


9.384.8.39 


454.78 7 


734.61 1 


35.59 8 


1.197.578 


58.03 5 


66.8(i5 


10.000 


2I3.LM4 


10,333 


6.723,560 


325.823 


140.508 


10.000 


'-:I8.77H 


1 0.602 


00 


00 



1. 



$30,994,000 

635.724 
41,555 
301,691 
337.990 
2,624»047 

365.513 
346,822 
72.873 
,019.303 
81 5.605 

107,815 
133.970 
1,369,306 
801.213 
440.180 

343.750 
595.531 
688.006 

I 73.757 
541.344 

753.655 
1.268.972 
592,860 
417,934 
720,206 

122,245 
230,752 
60,022 

I I 7,056 
849,974 

196.808 
2,042,372 
960,979 
116,893 
1,571,659 

445,165 
33 7,019 
1,710,001 
143,765 
515,181 

124,072 
716,778 
1,913,595 
213,360 
76,870 

784.220 
512.870 
314,444 
705,021 
55.186 
89.966 

10,000 
16.01 7 
505,097 
10,556 
16,435 
00 



Sliitr or 



lot.d 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari/ona 

.Ark;*!)sas 

California 

Clohirado 
(!i)r»mT.n( tit 
Driawaro 
Florida 
(io()rj»ta 

Siawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kt'ntu( ky 
Louisiana 



Maryland 

Massaihusftts 

Michigan 

Minocsota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nt-va<la 

New Hampshire 
Nt'w Jfrsi-y 

Nrw Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Ori'Kon 
FcnnsvKania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

IVrru-ssce 

icxas 

riah 

Vermont 

Vir>:inia 
\Vashifi>»jrjn 
West Virginia 
VVis( onsin 
Wyoming 

Distru t of Cohmihia 

Amerit .in S.inuM 
Ciu.irn 

Huerio Ri< n 
Vir^Hi Isl.ififK 
Irus! Icrntorv 



ERIC 



BIST CCPy fll/AIUBLE 



I AW.K 21. Sl A I K BY Si.VI E AI.LCKiAMONS FY 1974 FKUEKAL tDt CAI ION Fl NI)S (Owittnwd) 











hthhi 








Voi. K(f. 


Vi)( . K(l. 




lahrarii'N 


f.ibr.irios 






Work 


Stall- Ad. 


Adiilf 


l.lt)r.ir\ 


liitfrhhrary 


IiT.pai t 




Study 


Ooutu lis 


hducation 




(ioopcratli)!]^^ 


Aid ' 


- 


1 1> 


- ■ 1 •» 


— - "f^" ~ " 




W " 




loral 




S:i»044,(l(K) 


$53,li86,0()0 


$44,155,500 


52,593,500 


$574,416,000 






59,()8fi 


1, 15^,404 


759,993 , 


47,893 


9,670,0<»0 


.\i.tsK«l 


1 »; , 11 J t) 




1 / o, 1 ;> / 


k«aW, m'>^' 






Ariz < u J.I 


7i,8'jr» 




450,681* 


499,027 


44,215 


14,517.000 




7:.M57 




785,866 


5! 3,320 


44,416 


3,192,0(M) 




74Hir)()4 


105,796 


.1,41*4,048 


3,457,820 


85,916 


79,527,000 




*M>,778 


:ir>,i*65 


481,016 


565,674 


45,154 


12,710,000 


llonnci til ut 








<iCi'> 7111 


lift i\i\S 


*T, WO i ,UUO 






:<r).i*()5 


1*40,054 


289,772 


4!, 2 65 


2,365,000 






95,701 


1. 565,046 


I»:<li8,l 76 


55,901 


18,152,00(1 


^ ivof "ill 




7li,577 


1,71:^,940 


949. 01. s 


50.557 


1(>,594,000 


It. I wall 


s 1 ,r»8*> 


.ST). 265 


l*7l*,77! 


S26.870 


4 1.788 


1 2. 7.000 


Hiitl It ' 


.so, 1*59 


!<5,l,^(i5 


1^60 91 7 


S i 8 S58 




•Z *Ul 1 (WW) 


Itiifvois 




!05!79i) 


i;,l*7l!708 


l,9i»5!76H 


65.310 


13,798,000 


liuiiafi.i 




75,1*1*5 


1,157,106 


1,042,158 


51,869 


3,358,000 


low a 


n)8,4(rj 


4I,S1!7 


646,51.'5 


659,300 


46.473 


1 ,996,000 


Kansas 


8/ ,78n 


.>;>,«<> 5 


5 'J 8, 1 \:\ 


562,462 


45, 1 09 


8,863,000 


■Av lffl\cv ^> 




55,** ! 5 






4 7 4 1 


H M7H rwio 


l.ouisiaria 




f)4!595 


!, 599. ill* 


793,075 


48,359 


3,654,000 


Maine 


:i7,r>75 


:i5,l*(i5 


.Sl.'9,560 


362,522 


42,1*91 


3,384,000 


MaryLind 


I48,:^04 


50,H1.*5 


9! 1,1*71 


843,502 


49,07(J 


28,279,000 




J09,488 


70,760 


1,149,659 


1 ,125,345 


53,042 


I 3,94 1 ,000 






1 05,7*16 


1 ,85;?,98i; 




60 36** 




Mumostiia 






'795,'894 


819,895 


48^737 


3,2«)3,0(HI 


MisMi>sippi 




:$9,i*:i8 


1,054,146 


.561,338 


45,093 


3.127,000 




i7:i.'i4M 


67.6!8 


1,142,178 


957,524 


50,667 


8,69^,000 


\i 1 ii 1 f iri 1 

'lit ili 1 It 


L*8, 264 


.S5,li()5 


25 7, 7.S8 


3 14.022 


41,607 


6,867,000 


Nrhr.iska 


!>7,8r>9 


1^5, U6 5 


*M)*\ 9!i8 


1 7(i 


4'< .1 1 '< 


f\ 70i i\(U\ 


NVva{!a 


!7!'J9l 


:i5,'i><i5 


2!2!i)52 


281,903 


41,154 


3,776,000 


NVu Ifampshirt' 




:i5,l.'<)5 


269,677 


S2I,731 


41,716 


2,435,000 


Sew }c\Si \ 




79,80!i 


1, 592,^04 


1,373,143 


56,534 


14,0(i2,000 




4.5, J J8 


.S 5, 1*6 5 


.'<44, lOS 


367,821 


42,365 


1 5,51(1,000 


Svw Yluk 








vj, 1 Tit, / "t / 


~ 1 . a . 


1 7 (ir,a iwwi 
1 / ,,*.j't,noo 


North (iarutina 




90,1*1*4 


1,898,912 


1,028,346 


51,675 


16.3<)7,00(» 


Nt)rth Oakota 


2<i.L'r>9 


:i5,l>65 


258,597 


300,853 


41,421 


6,326,000 


Ohio 


4()r),(M)8 


105,796 


2,221,66! 


1,924.624 


64,S07 


1(),293.0(M) 


vJKi>iii< ini.l 


9i ,41*9 


4 1,795 


66 7, 5. S 7 


61 7,546 


45,885 


I l,()37,000 




81 ,4t>8 




, JO. r , '1.1 


at.!, ,) 1 M 


'♦'T,0't . 


.», /f>o,niiw 


Ft'nfi\v!\ania 


41,'8!6I9 


105,796 


2,6.S4,898 


2.1 1 1 ,235, 


66,9 S7 


8,142,000 


RhiKK' Islanf! 




:i5,l*65 


.S49,2.50 


354, (»!0 


42,1 71 


4 ,682,(MM) 


S<MUh < Carolina 




48,:Mi9 


1,190,918 


(>22,845 


4 5,Of)(l 


10.393,000 


Snu in Dakota 


27,9!VJ 


S5,L'65 


264,748 


308,241 


4 1,526 


(>. 470.000 


"I , 

i rruK >M't 


1 rjO/Xif; 


67.1*96 


l,40:i,582 


841,414 


19,040 


(i,(>60.000 


1 1' xa** 






. », ..O.), 1 HI 


J.il.V), J ; 't 


t)r»,?sti / 


*i * i rill t\t\t\ 
5 J.. )v 4, (100 


Ttah 


48.1.'l(, 


:<5.265 


283,259 


3 75.851 


42.478 


7,84.S.O(MJ 


Wrrnoni 


I7.(il.'4 


i 5. 1*65 


216,308 


272.910 


4^.028 


1 1 4.000 




1 U 1 '1 1 T 
1 n4, i 1 / 




1 .436,4^5 


958,006 


50.683 


3(i,'<00,(M)0 


\\ asfi in >ii 


! T^.OOS 


48, 1 5! 


685,8(i4 


752,766 


4 7,791 


14,951 ,0(M» 


\\ «'s| \ irv^Miia 




*<5.1*65 


()l 3,710 


I8S,93I 


44.(J02 


549.000 
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I ooi Noi i:s FOR I abm: 24 

SOrRt:!-:: lustijuiitums ni Appropriation Estimates tor Committrr on Appropriations, tiual Yair I(*7'>, Vol. V aiu! V!, I'.S. 
Dt pcirtjnt iit t»t Hfahh, hdut .ttion, and VVrltarc, Kduuition Division. 

'Matt hint* pn»«ram, NDFA III-A U^ivvs shown an- for (•(juipmcrit und materials only. 
In a<)(lilion to ihvsv atTunints rath state itrcivt's iumh tor NDKA III Administration. 

I" V 1974 NDF.A Ml A«Jininistration Jor all slates totals S'i mi!lit)!i. (irund total tor NDKA Hi fquipincnt, materials and adminisira- 
tion: S28,l>r)0,000. 

"liunaii ot Indian Affairs. 

'|io hv allciti damonj^ Amrrit an S.itnoa, (iuain, Puerto Kli o, Trust Terrilorios, Virt^in Isl.mds and the BIA. 

FSKA Title I C: stale-!>v-state figures arc ntjt available until the end of the fiscal year. 
'*The Public Library Construction proirram was tjol funded for FY 1974. The Public Libraries Library Services proRram is a 
matchiny program. 

^Ulstributii»n of mllliun with a miminum allotment of $40,000 to the 50 states, Uisiriri of Columbia and Puerto Ric o. 

'The Impact Aid figures shown here are estnnated lot.ils. The tol.ils are: the Humol A'sat 101^0 ($122 million), A's at <)0^''o 
(S95.«'J million), B's at approximately t;s% (S:M)7.0i)(i million), plus S49..') million under other provisions. For a complete 
stale4)vslate brckdow!), ask NAN A Fducation Department. 
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TABLE 2S.-SEtECTED OFFICE OF EDUCATION-ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1974 



Type of tissisliiDce 



Authort/!nq tegislntion 



Purpose 
. --3 ■ ■ 



Appioprianofi 
(dolturs) 
- 4* ' 



Who may tjppiv 



Where to 



A- For Elemtntary dnd Secondary Education Programs 



Bjtinqual eductitjon 



Comprehen&jvt' 
planning and 
evaluation 

FoMow Throuqh 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title VII 



Elomeniary and Secoridary 
Education Act, TitU? V-C 



Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (amended by PL 
90 222) 



To develop and operate programs 50,350,000 
for children aged 3 18 who hnv« 
limited English-speaking ability 



To improve State and local com- 4,750,000 
prehensive planning anvl nvaluation 
of education programs 

To extend into primary grades the 41 ,000,000 
educational gains made by deprived 
children m Head Start or similar 
preschool programs 



Local education agencies 
or msututfons of higher 
education applyir^g joint- 
ly With local education 
agencies 

State an(i local education 
agencies 



Local education or other 
agencies nominateci by 
State education ager)cies 
in accordance with OE , 
and GEO criteria 



OE Grant Ap- 
plication Con- 
trot Center 



OE Division of 
State Assistance 



OE Division of 
Follow Through 



Incentive grants 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I, 
Par» B (amended by PL 
91-230) 



T-) encourage greater State and 
local expenditures for education 



1 7,855,000 State education agencies OE Division of 
that exceed the iiational Compensatory 
effort »ndex Education 



Innovative and 
exemplary pro- 
grams Supplemen- 
tary centers 



Elementary and Secondary 
Act, Title III 



To Support innovative and 
exemplary projects 



146,168,000 Local education agencies 



State education 
agencies, or OE 
Division of 
Supplementary 
Centers and 
Services 



Indian education 



Indian Education Act (PL 
92-318) Title IV. Part A 



To aid local education agencies 
and Indian controlled schools on 
or nf?ar reservations meet the 
special educational needs of 
Indian children 



25,000,000 Local education agencies OE Office of 

and Indian controlled Indian Education 

schools on Or near 

reservations 



Programs for children 
in State institutions 
for the neglected and 
delinquent 

Programs for disad 
vantaqed children 



Programs for Indian 
children 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I 
(amended by PL 89-750) 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I 
(amended by PL 89-750) 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I 
(amended by PL 89-750) 



To improve the education of 
delinquent and neglected children 
in State institutions 



To meet educational needs of 
deprived children 



25,449,000 



1,446.338.000 



To provide additional educa- 
tional assistance to Indian children 
in federally operated schools 



State parent agencies State education 

agencies 



Local school districts 



State education 
agencies 



15,809,936 Bureau of Indian Affairs Bureau of Indian 



schools 



Affairs, Depart 
ment of 
Interior 



Programs for migra- 
tory children 



School library re 
sources and mstruc 
tional materials 

Special grants to 
urban and rural 
school districts with 
high concentrations 
of poor children 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Title I 
(amerided by PL 89 750) 

ElemerUary and Secondary 
Education Act. Titip II 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Title IV. 
Part C (amended by PL 
91-230) 



To meet educational needs of 
children of migratory ftirm 
workers 

To help provide school lil)rary 
resources, textbooks, iind other 
instructional matenaK 

To improve education of dis- 
advantaged children 



98.331.000 Local school districts 



State education 
agencies 



90.250,000 Local i?ducation agencies OE Division of 

Library Programs 



4 7,701,000 Local school distncts 



State education 
ag*vu:ies 
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TABLE 25.-SeLECTEO OFFICE OF EDUCATION-ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1074 (Continued) 



Type of assistance 



Authorising legislation 



Purpose 



A-For Elementary and Secondary Education Programs (continued) 



Special projects in 
Indiiin eriucation 



Indian Education Act (PL 
92-318), Title IV, Parts 8 
and C 



St()te administra- 
tton of ESEA Title I 
pf ogmms 

Strengthening State 
<?ducation agencies 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I 
(amended by PL 89-750) 

Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title V-A 



To support planning, pilot, and 
demonstration projects for the 
improvement of educational oppor^ 
tunities for Indian children and to 
develop training programs for edu- 
cation personnel 



To strengthen administration of 
ESEA, Title I 



To improve leadership resources 
of State education agencies 



B-For Strengthening Organizational Resources 



State administration 
(of NDEA programs) 



Instruction in non- 
public schools 



National Defense Education 
Act, Title III 



National Defense Education 
Act, Title III, sec. 305 



To strengthen administration in 
State education agencies for super- 
visory and related services to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools 

To provide interest-bearing loans to 
private schools to improve instruc- 
tion of academic subjects 



Instruction m public National Defense Education To strengthen instruction of 
schools Act, Title lil academic subjects in public schools 



Educational personnel 
training and develop- 
ment 



Teacher Corps 



Education Professions 
Development Act (PL 90- 
35) 



Education Professions 
Development Act, Part B-1 



Special programs 
serving schools m 
low-income areas 



Educational broad- 
casting fncihttes 



Projects in environ 
mental education 



Education Professions 
Development Act (PL 90- 
35) 



Public Broadcastinq Act 
of 1 967. as amijnded 



Environmental Education 
Act of 1970 (PL 91 516) 



To support, broaden and strengthen 
training of teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel 



To improve educational oppor- 
tunities for childrei^ of low income 
families and to improve the quality 
of programs of teacher education 
for noncertified and inexperienced 
teacher interns 

To tram or retrain persons for 
career ladder positions or for staff 
positions m Urban and rural poverty 
schools, to introduce change in the 
ways in which teachers are trained 
and utih/ed 

To aid in the acquisition and msialla- 
tion of broadcast equJprnent for 
educational radio and TV 



To develop environmental and 
ecological awareness and problem 
solving skills through education pro 
grams conducted by formal and non 
formal educational orgiini/ations and 
instftutions 



Appropriation 
(dollars) 

4 ' 



15,000,000 



Who rn^^Y^PPly 
5" 



Indian tribes, organisa- 
tions, and institutions; 
State and local education 
agencies and federally 
supported elementary and 
secondary schools for 
Indian children 



Where to 
apply 

6 ^ ► 



OE Office of 
Indian Education 



1 8,048,000 State education agencies 



34,675,000 



State education agencies, 
combinations thereof, 
and public regional inter- 
state commissions 



2,000,000 State education agencies 



250,000 Nonprofit private elemen- 
tary and secondary 
schools 

26,250,000 State education agencies 



26,179,000 



37,500,000 



46,229,000 



15.675.000 



1.900.000 



State and local educa* 
tion agencies, colleges, 
and universities 



Institutions of higher 
education, local educa- 
tion agencies and State 
education agencies 



State and local educa- 
tion agencies, colleges, 
and universities 



Nonprofit agencies, 
public colleges. State 
broadcast agencies, and 
education agpncies 

Colleges and universities, 
postsecondary scfiools. 
local and State edu(*a 
tion agencies and other 
public and private non- 
profit agencies, institu 
tions. and orqani/ations 



OE Division of 
Compensatory 
Education 

OE Division of 
State Assistance 



OE Division of 
Library Programs 



OE Division of 
Library Programs 



OE Division of 
Library Programs 

OE Division of 
Educational Sys- 
tems Develop- 
ment 

OE Teacher 
Corps Office 



OE Division of 
Educational Sys- 
tems Develop- 
ment 



OE Division of 
Technology and 
Environmental 
Education 

OE Division of 
Tecfinoloqy and 
Environmental 
Education 
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TAStE 25.-SEtECTED OFFICE OF EDUCATION-ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS. FISCAL YEAR 1974 (Contlnutd) 



Typ« of vj5iSJStiliict» 



Aulhon/ing loyishMion 



Purpose 



idoMors) 



Who in<JY iU>l>W 



Wlwi? to 

B" ' 



6- For Strtngthtninf Organicatlenat Rttoureti (contlnutd) 



Diug abuse t'ducj- 
dctiv»t»«s 



Drug At)ust' EducatiOf) 
Act of 1970 (PL 91-527) 



To orqat)i*'o i^nd trnin drug »?dui)a' 
tion iBiidership itnims at StcMe atui 
local levels; to provide teuhnicdt 
assisianco to thoso teams; to devtMop 
programs and leadeiship to combat 
causes of druti abuse 



5.700,000 



!f>&tituttor\s of hiqhei edu- 
catton , Statt> iitid locitl 
education aqnnctes. put)- 
lit and ptivate education 
or research ayencifs. 
stitut.or^s a!id OKj^HU/a- 
tJO!\s <Si?ction 3) ; pul)hc 
CM private nonprofit 
a(jei\cies, orqani^ulJOt^s. 
aiuf institutiOf\s (StHitiOf 
4) 



Ot: Division of 
DruM Education, 
Nutf d»on, and 
Health Piotitams 



C-For the Education of the Mandicapptd 



Deaf blind centers 



Early education for 
handicapped children 



Information aiuf re 
cruitment for fiandi- 
capped 



Media services atul 
captioned film loan 
pfoqram (films) 



Progiams for 
child I en v^^lth 
spf'Cif ic l*Mt nifUJ 
disabilities 



Proqf ,jni-> for th*' 
HtifUiiTtippf'd ( lid 
to Starts) 



Pr 0()t tHTlS foi ttU' 

hfjf>diiMpp<'<i m 
Stato siipt)nf t»'(j 
schools 



£ducatioi> of the Handi- 
Cupped Act, Title Vl-C 
fPL 91-2.10) 



Education of the HaiKli- 
cappf'd Act, Title VI C 
{PL 91 230) 



Education of the Handi* 
capi^ed Act. TitU? VI D 
(PL 01-230) 



Education of tht? Hiindi 
capped Act, Title VI P 
(PL 91 230) 



E(iucjtion of thf» H.'jrufi 
CH[)ped Act, TitU> Vl G 
(PL 91-230) 



EOuc.iliof^ of thf» HvMuli 
(MP()iHi Act. TtfU» Vt B 
(PL 91 230) 



EU>ni»MUHtv iMul S»H:()iujcH V 
EdiuMttoti Act, Tiih' I 
(PL 80 313. .invM>d»'d) 



To develop centers and services for 14,055,000 
deaf-blir)d children and their paients 



To develop model preschool and 1 2,000.000 
early education programs for handi 
capped childrei^ 



To impiovt? the rooiuilment of edu 500,000 

cational personnel and tl>e disspmi 

nation of information oti educa 

tional opportunities for the fuindi- 

cappecf 

To advance thi? f)andicapped through 13.000,000 
flirts and othei n>edta, tncludinii a 
capiionwd film loan seivice for cut- 
(urnl and i?(iucational t'nnchmnnt 
ot tfu? cfeaf 



To f)rovKf^? foi lesearch. tiaming 3, 2 W), 000 

ot personnel and to o«;t(it)li«;h modtM 

centers for the improvement of edu 

::Htu)n of cfijIdrfMi with learning 

diStitiilities 



To .stfeiH)UMM» ediiCtUtonal iind 
I. lied seivices for fviiu1r(:«^()()t?d 
rluldten 



Xi) stretHjtl^en piOQrains f(ji chi(dr<'n 8^. / /B.OOO 
in St.ite suppoi led schools 



State education ri(jencies. 
universities, me(fical ceti- 
ters, pul)lic Of nonprofit 
a(}enc»es 



Public agencies and pri- 
vate nonpi of It aiiefu:ies 



Public a<)enctes at»d pn- 
vatu nonprofit a(|en(:ies 
and or(tam/ations 



OE Buteau ot 
Pioiiranis for 
Handicapped, 
Oivislon of Edu- 
cational Sot vu:eH 

OE Bureau of 
Profit aiTis fot 
Handicapped^ 
Divisioti of Edu- 
cational Sei vines 

OE B teau of 
Pioqiams fot 
HandiCat^ped, 
Division of Erfu- 
catioiuil Servit:e8 

State Of local pufilic Ot Bureau of 

aqerK'ies, schools, and Pioiiiattis for 
orqani/tinons wfi»<:li Handicapped, 
serve the hiindicapped, Div}Mr>n of E(fu 
tfieii parents, <?mplov rational Sei vices 
ei s, Of potential em 
ployers 

Institutions of hiqliei 
ediK:<Hion, Sl.iie and 
loci! education .iqencies, 
Horl olhei put)lic and 
private nonpr(^1d ai]eru:ies cational Seivices 



OE fiuieau of 
Pioqianis for 
hfiindicQpped, 
l)ivisK)n of Edu- 



4M)00.000 St.)?i' edu(.<ition a^ii^nt jes 



R.li(}ihlt' Si.Uj' <H;eo( le- 



OE Bure.iu of 
Pi (iqiams for 
Handicappiuf, 
DrvisitHi ol E(fu 
c.itrcin.ll Sei vrces 

Ot Buie.ui (^f 
Pi 0()i ams foi 
H.indic.ipped. 
Oivismn ol Lrfu 
( ,n loo.il Si'f vices 



Pej soneiel n.nnmq 
for the educ.ition 
of rh«« handle. ipped 



EdiK 'itJon of th»> H.uuh 
Oippi'd Act, Title Vl D 
(PL 91 230) 



Tn pt ep.ii e vind mf o» in U>,)che} s 
jrid ntht'is who edu{.ite fujtult 
c.ipped chiUfjen 



39,G1^,()0() 



Sl.|t»' edur.»li<)t\ ,|{)rn( ii 
roll»n|>">. univr' '.d ,H 
(^tht'i aptM opt Mte tu)n 
pi oft t .in''nr II' . 



pM)f)f.inis foi 
Handi(:Hf)|>i'{ 1. 
(division of 1 1 tiin 
Mill 0(^1 -inv. 
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TAei : 2B SSLfCTBOOrPfCI Of COUCATION-AOMINtSTtRID rROQRAMS, FISCAl YlAf^ 1«74 (Continutd^ 



O-Fot OceufNitlonil. Adult «nd VoMitenal tcKteation 



Manf)ovwr D*>vtHo$)nHMM m<\ To tfrttn or^rson-i for work ti) 



VotMitoivil E(Ku .»tiOM Act 
of !963, as iuni»tun*fl 



f or Dtst^rtgatlon Assittirtca und i«np«et Aid 



Cuban rufuqiM,* 



Oi*smtrt»gitl«on 
cistitstiinco to {OC<ll 



nssistanco U\on 

tixins) 

dSSKtilMCO (pilot 



Df*st'(j» relation 
(hilmqii.it 



Assistnn(Mj A(M 



Civ^t Rtqhis Act of 1D64 



Act. Tnh' Vn (PL 9? 
3181 



Act. Tjtli.' VII (PL 9? 

{■iUP|(jfM>(;y School Ai(f 

Aci. Twh^ vn (PL d:? 

318) 



Eou'fqfMicy Scho')! Aid 

A(M. Tittr vn (PL o:^ 

318) 



To nviiotnin, oxtf?nd» mii \nv 
provo voci»!iO!U}t «dui.'.Uiot\ 
IMOtjritmsi to dnvofop priijirim^s 
iM newomtprttiOMs 



To fml)) school systems mmn 
tfuj fit^oncuil itnpact of Cut)at> 



To iiKl school distiicts m hiftfiy 
advisory specialists to vam »?nv 
plovtM.»s aiKl piovide i^dinicaf 
rtSRisti*Mce if\ mfitif»fs refniRd to 
djjsoyiogation 

To qivi> mi to cofninot>dv Iwsod 
efforts in suppoft of scfiool dis 
tnct E.S.A.A, pror^iiims 

To ind school dislttcts to 
»*(in^nii}tt» or mmIuci? rn>norHy 
q»oup tsofahon 

To ht»lp school disincis pro 
vKfi' sppci.il f'ducjtionjl 
li^sisl.inci* \t\ rnmotity qioup 
isnl,i!i'<l schools 

To holp school (Jis|ftt:ls provido 
hil'oqu.il pit^ijMfns to r<»(fuc*' 
isoLjtion of fUMjotity l,W)ii,i(|i» 
()f (Urp't 



ApiKopnntioo 



Mfi.nOD.OOO 



Who mjiy «f)pty 



LoGfll school mJthontitts 
UHd>Mc. pnviito, 
profit) 



4«)4.?2?.O00' Put>tic schooK 



10.000,000 School districts with 
(pst.) SKjMiflcint numberr* of 
CuKin rofiiqmJ school 
iiqo childKjn 

21.700.000^* School dtstncts 



19/)1ft,000 Not^pfofit or^u^i/atioMs 
tiruf n^oups of piqiioi/'ij 
ttoos (put)lic Of pti- 

Mr>,«7b.000 Loccil public school 
d»sfi \v\\ 



3/. 34 1,000 Loc.il putilic schorjl 
disti Id!; 



f).f)*j8.0()0 Loc.il piil)hc sctuJol 

dtStfK'tS 



Whero to 



Stott! vocattoftat 
cducatioo {tg^ocv 
titdormatiot) 
tron) OE Oivisiot) 
of MiU^power 
Dev»5topm(?nt and 
TromiM9> 

iU\U} boards of 
vocittionHl «>dU' 
CM t ion finfortm- 

from OE 
Division of Voea* 
tional and 
TfichniCiit Edu 
cafton) 



OE Division of 
School Assistance 
in Fodurally 
Affnctfld Areas 

OE Office of 
School DosogretjH' 
\\o\\ Programs 



HEW Riuiional 
Officos 



HEW Roqional 
Officos 



HEW R»jqiO!uil 
Officos 



HEW RoqiOM.il 
Offu.os 



School 01.110 
tiMMnci^ .md 



^Mihool Aid In TpthM ,illy 
ltn|j,u:fi«fl ,»n(l M.ijoj 
Dis.r,t»M A^^i^ (PI HM) 



F-For Teachers and Studant Assistance 



TiMchifi I'xch.ituif 



Mutiiiil EduiMtion -iruj 
C'ollui .jl E ^ch.ifufi' A( t 



To .IK I srho(^l districts on which 
F»^di*Ml .M'tivitus oi in.>|or flisiis 
tpfs h,iv»' ol»i(:(?fl (I fiOiinciiil huidrn 



To |>ior)u>t»' iM!(Mr^,inoh,il undol 
'.Mndiiuj .ind profMSMOO,|l com 
piM»M\(;»' hy (»x(:h,ifi()»» of tiMchins 
h«»tvv»wM> pTi» US aod fon'Hjn 
n.ttioos 



'2'?b,H:>0,Mi) Loc.il V fiool distncts 



1.3:>0.000 
(hh'IikI» s f uiuK 
contuhuti'd 1>Y 

for OifjO (JOVfM M 

rniMiK ow i\ 
cosi shiinrx) 
ti.isis) 



6**»oUMU,ir y ,it)d stM 
0'ul,ii y school ti»iK h<*i 
colli'ijt' rnsl» uctoi s, ,irul 

.iSSlSt.lfU (>l oft'SSOtS 



Ot Division t)f 
Sclviol Assisliioci* 
\n FfMfciiiHy 
AfliJctiKj Aroiis 



OE l)tv»si(>o of 

hUtMfliltlOOill 
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TABLE 2B.-8eLECTED OFPICE Of EOUCATION-AOMINtSTERBD PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1974 (Centinutd) 



Type of a«istfinci.' 



AuthQri^ii)9 tegtstation 



Purpose 



Appropriation 
(dollars) 
4*-— 



Who may apply 

-^"5 



Where to 
apply 

IS — 



F"Por Ttichtri and Studtnt Auittanct (Continutd) 

EHender PL 92-506 

Fellowships 



0~For RttMreh 

Hnndi capped 
research and re- 
lated activities 



Physical edu* 
catioii and 
recreation for 
th« handi* 
capped 



Vocational 
education cur* 
ncuium 
development 



Vocational 
education re- 
search 
(developing 
new careers 
and occupa- 
tions) 

Vocational 
education re- 
search (innova- 
tive projects) 



Education of the Handi- 
capped Act, Title VI E 
(PL 91-230) 



Educ?*.on of the Handi- 
capped Act, Title VI E 
(PL 91 230) 



Vocational Education Act 
of 1963. as amended. 
Part "V 



Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as amended, 
Part C 



Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as amended, 
Part D 



To assist the Close Up Founda- 
tion of Washington, D.C., to carry 
out its program of incrt^asing the 
understanding of the Federal 
Government among secondary 
school students, and the com- 
munities they represent 



To promote new knowledge and 
teaching techniques applicable to 
the education of the handicapped 



To perform research in areas of 
physical education and recrea* 
tion for handicapped children 



To develop standards for curriculum 
development in all occupational 
fields and promote the development 
and dissemination of materials for 
use in teachinq occupational sub- 
jects 



To develop new vocational educa 
tion careers and to disseminate 
information about them 



500,000 



To develop, establish and operate 
exemplary and innovative projects 
to serve as models for vocational 
education programs 



9,566,000 



350,000 



4,000,000 



9,000,000 



8.000,000 



EconomicaHy disadvan- 
taged secondary school 
students and secondary 
school teachers 



State or local education 
agencies and private 
educational organiea* 
tions or research groups 



State or local education 
agencies, public or non- 
profit private educa* 
tionat or research 
agencies and organisa- 
tions 

State and local educa* 
tion agencies, private 
institutions and 
organizations 



Education agencies, pri 
vate institutions and 
organizations 



State tx)ards of edu- 
cation 



The Close Up 
Foundation 
1660 L Street^ 
N.W., Washing* 
ton, D.C. 20036 



OE's Bureau of 
Programs for 
Handicapped, 
Division of InnO* 
vationand 
Development 

OE Bureau of 
Programs for 
Innovation and 
Development 



OE Application 
Control Center, 
Office of Adult, 
Vocational, 
Technical and 
Manpower Edu* 
cation 

OE Application 
Control Center, 
Office of Adult, 
Vocational, 
Technical, and 
Manpower Edu- 
cation 

OE Office of 
Adult, Vocational, 
Technical and 
Manpower Edu* 
cation. Division 
of Research and 
Demonstration 



Vocational 
education re- 
search (meeting 
vocational needs 
of youth) 

Vocational 
educaliof^ re- 
search (reliJtinq 
school CLjr 
riculums to 
carftpfs) 



Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as 3mendf?d, 
Part C 



Vocational Education Act 
of 1 963, as amendftcJ. 
Part D 



To develop programs that meet 
the special vocational needs of 
youths with academic and socio- 
economic handfCaps 



To stimulate the development of 
new methods for relating school 
work to occupational fields and 
public education to marH)owt>r 
agencies 



9,000.000 



8.000,000 



Education agencies, 
private institutions 
and organisations 



State tioards of oducii- 
tion. local education 
aoenc^os 



State hoards of 
education 



DHEW Regional 
Offices 



ERLC 
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TAfliS 25,-SeLECTeOOFFiCt OF tOUCATION-AOMINISTEREO PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1974 (Continutd) 



Type of assistance 



H-For Cemtruction 

Public schools 



Vocational 
facilities 



Authori^irg legislation 



School Aid to Federally 
Impacted and Major 
Disaster Areas (PL 815) 



Appntdchtan Regional 
Development Act of 1965 



Purpose 



Aid school districts in providing 
minimum school facilities in 
federally impact..d and disaster 
areas 

Construct area vocational edu- 
cation facilities in the 
Apf.>alachian region 



Appropriation 
(dollars) 
4 



Who may apply 



Where to 
apply 
^ 



19,000,000 Local school districts 



24,000,000 



State education agencies 
in Appalachian region 



DHEW Regional 
Offices 



OE Division of 
Vocational and 
Technical Edu- 
cation 



l^a^?^ fo,?""*"' and Welfare, Office of Educat.on, "Guide t7oE-Admini«ered Programs, Fiscal Year 1974." American 

eaucarton lo: ^/-Jh; March 1974. 

'At least ten percent for handicapped. 

-^Represents total funding figure for Title IV of Civil Rights Act. 



ERIC 
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8EST COPt HAiLABLE 



l ABt.t iti.-iMPOtNUEi) KINDS IN FISCAI. YEAR l<)7:i KEl.EASEU KY PKOUKAMS AND SiA iES 



States 


KSKA 
Title l\ 
2 


KSKA 
Title I H 


tSEA 

Title M: 

^ _ 4 


KSEA 
Title 1! 

_ _5 


KSKA 
title HI 

() 


ESEA 
l itle V'A 


lotal 


$18I,82U,88() 


$9,704,645 


$33,108,326 


$10,000,000 


$25,00(1,000 


$9,500,000 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Ari/iMja 
Arkansas 

f * lit 1 f imi 1 


5,801, 
288.172 
081,984 

3,:iOI.O.S« 


217,479 


1,205,166 
48.133 
08,635 
646.042 

2.650 583 


157,645 
15.47 7 
8 8,050 
80,967 
955 598 


425,868 
36.763 
205,426 
216.41! 

^^.111/ , Ot 1,1 


171,005 
82,736 
126,505 
129,401 


Colorado 

Ci)IHU*( til U( 

Ui'l aware 

Distrii t oi Coiutnlna 
Florida 


l.24t).81<) 
1.541,321 
201,450 
1,303,221 
3,362,023 


8,632 
61,670 


176,180 
196.801 

366,25() 
6()5,4()0 


11 1,478 
147,453 
28.478 

31,697 
*}{){ 


252.(K)3 
360,300 
63,748 
78,846 
784,970 


139,9.56 
1 53,603 
89,173 
90,7.50 


(icor^ia 

!iawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


5,053,177 
44-1,527 
347,1 70 
8,488,643 
2,302,264 


3,7 {(i 
45,999 


1,222,625 
134,775 

1,687,8.55 
185,834 


213,880 
39,523 
35,991 
537,202 
256,728 


.562,549 
88,1.56 
84,005 
1,337,297 
636,744 


206,745 
95,002 
95,208 
359,799 
222,876 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Krn tUi-ky 
Louisiatta 
Maine 


1^817,505 
1,348,633 
5,074.693 
3.780.265 
731,408 


770,597 

473,640 
213,909 


94,880 
157,510 
981.117 
938,975 

52,151 


140,942 
105,243 
150,262 
183.905 
51,182 


334.956 
250,800 
391,433 
462,804 
1 1 2,720 


153,348 
135,363 
160.296 
1 75,528 
102,794 


Mary land 
Massac hn setts 
Mi(.hi};an 
Miru)es{)ta 
Mississippi 


2,510,727 
3,050,833 
6,722,300 
2.635,702 
6,240,514 


• • « 

1,460,408 
1.469.408 


423,018 
448,858 

1,014,128 
440,359 

1 .255,472 


197,642 
265,355 
460,727 
198,912 
!05,!64 


479,1 15 
671,51V 
1,106,347 
474.958 
262,63/ 


184.518 
21.5,1 19 
338.389 
185,077 
1 38,050 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevad.i 

New Hampshire 


2,005,400 
344.702 
937,606 
136,817 
253.701 


236.089 


566,877 
13,480 
n 0.225 

1.313 


227,693 
36.130 
70,928 
25,157 
36,299 


5.58,329 
82.243 

167,074 
55,577 
83 , 1 03 


199,514 
94,524 

1 13,069 
88,542 
92,339 


New Jersey 
New MrxiLo 
Nfw York 
N«)rth Carolina 
North Dakota 


5,373.140 
2,250.106 
24,360.051 
6.505,404 
50l.0(m 


407,670 
376.468 
1,469.408 


1.140.669 
1 75,374 
5.902,244 
1,530,202 
78, 100 


339,676 
56.781 
815.951 
229,9!^ 
30 507 


851.. 583 
124.892 
2,1 12,622 
615,391 


253,365 
107,260 
496,1.39 
218,098 

i\t\ U 1 ft 


Ohio 

Oklahom.t 
Ore ^oii 
Fetn)s\ Kania 
Rhode Island 


5.341,005 
2,177.647 
1,074.220 
H,04n.642 
603,086 


448.463 


918,213 
4(>0,003 

04,563 
1.466.990 

07.527 


528,li83 
121,252 

97.275 
552.79 7 

44,106 


1.299. 80S 
28'i.078 
233,786 

l..S<J3,018 
102,614 


368,196 
149.315 
131,374 
359,977 
05.909 


South C«irolina 
South Dakota 
1 Vnnrssrc 
Texas 
rtab 


4.043.038 
804.526 
5.160.889 
8,362.51 7 
477.460 


147.528 
140.544 


1.012.512 
31,433 
984,788 

l.763.:UL' 
44.I^M) 


125.037 
33.<>74 
177.210 
5 50.(i87 
58.4^5 


:U)8.52.S 
78,62S 
470,769 
l.S75,0<rj 
127.859 


1 50,634 
93,257 
182,528 
4 1 8,009 
1 10,014 


Vf * r i If 1 f 
VI I lilt Ml { 

\Vash»ni»to!i 
Wrst \'iryiru.i 
Wist oDsin 
Wvomin^' 


•it) .1.1 n J 
4.155.045 
1.698.644 
3.299.260 
2.240.807 

156.124 


1 50,4.1 ) 

642.846 

923.88 
107.853 


22.52 7 
81 7.742 
171.240 
51 1 .05 5 
21 5.899 


22.496 
215.484 
165.010 

78..S5:< 
230.5')1 

1 7,060 


51 .115 
560,1 7 7 
41 1.361 
194.416 
547.271 

'V).296 


85.570 
204.294 
1 72.527 
121.639 
193.947 

83.593 


Ameri* an Samoa 
Trust territ<«rv 
Puerto Ri( n 
V'irgirt MaruK 
(riiam 

Bur. Irulian Affairs 


4.64 ^.345 
2J8L\47(» 






0.3 10 
108.1.>51 
rK6<»3 
7.8H'< 


7.851 

li7.02'^ 
♦i:50.55(i 
12.580 
23.()12 
4I.47S 


S.584 
8.*) 21 
164.541 
7,0|t» 

5.9*^2 



m copy mmii 



TA»l.t: M. IMfUl NUliU n HOS IN HSi:.U VtAH 187^ RtLliASED BV >RUUKAM« ANDSTAm (ComlnaiiH 



KSKA 
litk V C 

■ ■ ■ s — 


NDKA 
:! itl^i" 


K(iu( , lor 


Btislc V(H-, 
Ed. ProK. 


rrutt, tor 

SUKlrnts/ 

Spec. Ncfils 
r J2 — 


Homt'inakinK 
K(Uk, 

rir — 


„ 




$47,750,000 


$12,500,000 


$50,000,000 


$9,898,000 


$12,697,000 


Total 


80. W4 

3(),r>'j! 


1.116.105 
78,121 
519,524 
586,698 

3,633,244 


224,241 

105,314 
118,782 
1,218,145 


1,022,487 
65,670 
479,457 
546,094 

4,163,936 


203,097 
13,044 
95,235 
108,471 
827.084 


260,472 
16,729 
122,139 
139,114 
1,060.735 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari/oTui 

Arkansas 

California 


44.73y 

68,612 

:u.75ri 

17 7.344 


562,833 
477,280 
122,422 
98,354 
1,502,741 


144,335 
1 82,94 1 

385.454 


588,781 
555,831 
11 6,7 12 
151,237 
1,639,650 


1 16,950 
110,406 
23,183 
30,040 
325,686 


149,988 
141,594 
29,733 
38,527 
417,691 


Co!t)rado 

Con?u'cticul 

Dt'lawarf 

District of Columbia 
Floricfa 


113,681 
3.143 
1,496 
302,493 
131,163 


1,340,845 
193,274 
226,693 
2,057,975 
1,261.778 


299,391 

684,058 
333,479 


1,33L\238 
235,083 
21 1,972 
2,202,036 
1,288,142 


264,624 
34.710 
42,104 
437,390 
255,864 


339,379 
44,514 
53,998 
560,956 
328,146 


Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


62.617 
45,949 
74,027 
86,293 
9,618 


682, 1 80 
537,646 
939,61 7 
1,212,386 
271,690 


1 77,356 
139,700 
205,881 
250,664 
36,010 


705,955 
563,981 
960,623 
1,107,500 
276,78 7 


140,225 
1 12,024 
190,808 
219,983 
54,978 


1 79,838 
148,671 
244,712 
282,128 
70,509 


Iowa 
Kans.is 
Ki'ntiK ky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


94.374 
145.503 
237.701 
90,978 
45,018 


867,928 
1,023,832 
2,163,491 
1,019,153 

759,034 


248,693 
344,773 
584,541 
249,515 
152,399 


865,663 
1,208.001 
2,042,781 
949,390 
671,388 


171,948 
239,946 
405,757 
188,576 
133,357 


220,523 
307,731 
520,385 
241,849 
1 71,030 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


116.223 
968 
23.802 

2,210 


1,077,378 
210,074 
363,104 
95,440 
1 73,083 


283,986 
89,259 


1,154,051 
196,195 
374,008 
94,34 7 
185,940 


229,22<> 
38,969 
74,289 
18,740 . 
36,934 


293,987 
49,979 
95,276 
24,033 
47,367 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevad.i 

New Hampshire 


188,304 
10,264 
507.290 
127,934 


1,240.45 3 
3 70,513 
2,670,488 
1,478,010 
198.037 


424,612 
63,725 
1,055.781 
329.830 


1,338,936 
308,559 
3,319,600 
1.580,315 
187,665 


265,952 
61,289 
659,374 
313,899 
37,275 


341,086 
78,604 
845,645 
402.574 
47,806 


Now jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Canilina 
North Dakota 


289.125 
54,925 
41.385 

322.1 70 
8.346 


2,544.565 
646,685 
48LM61 

2,475,420 
1 73.359 


674.724 
154.915 
127,876 
700.319 
15,'J95 


2,510,046 
718,960 
533,613 

L*. 759,354 
229,299 


498,5 72 
142,808 
105,991 
547,892 
45,546 


639,419 
183,150 
135,935 
702,672 
58.413 


Ohio 

Okliihoma 
Oregon 
Fennsylvatiia 
Rhode Island 


55.830 
143 
94.425 
304.888 
11,517 


861.056 
206,0<rj 
1,1 13.639 
3.147.850 
363,078 


! 77.87 2 

244.266 
727.170 
75,884 


M't ^ Oil ^ 

196,996 
!.157.71>2 
3.080.463 

337,951 


tec flA 

39,130 
229,960 
611,873 

67,129 


212,953 
50.184 
294,921 
784.727 
86,091 


South Carolina 
South Dakot.i 
1 ennessee 
Texas 
Ctah 


1 1 5.386 
79.52 1 
31.339 

IOH.7I4 


1 17.336 

729.<)65 
501,406 
1.128.261 
93,8.'i3 


LM4.I52 
! 06.84 7 
'J87.900 


123.068 
1 .li8 1 .59 7 
807,476 
510.71 7 
1.128.609 
89.818 


24,445 
254.564 
160.390 
101.442 
21i4.178 

17.840 


31,351 
3 26,476 
205,699 
130,103 
287.506 

22.881 


Vermont, 

Vir^jinia 

Washington 

Wrst Virginia 

Wisionsin 

Wynmini» 


614 
2.035 
57.789 
3.575 
2.987 


50.000 
50.000 
585.625 
50.000 
50.(M)0 


'564.078 


I8..>64 
2 7.409 

842.746 
1 7.64 7 

!02.L*79 


5.444 
167,395 
583 
5.332 


6.983 
214.684 
3.565 
6.839 


Amerli .itj Samo.t 
*lrusi trrri!{»r\ 
Puerto Kii o 
\'irgin Isl.inds 
( iu.irn 

Bur. Ind. AH nrs 



BEST COFV ffiaiLABLE 



l ABI-K iti. IMI'Ol'NUKU FI NDS IN FISCAL YliAR t<m Kilt.FiASFiU BY PROGRAMS AN U SI AlES (Continuid) 





Voe. Kdiu , 
Work Study 


Voc. Kd. 
State .Advi- 
sory Cannu iIh 

::::„!]?:::::::: 


Adult 
Kdue. 


Pu«)li( 

Library 

Sciviccs 


Clonstruo 
tiun 
hddii 
!ahrarlei« 


Interllbrary 
(axiperatiot) 








^ T»~ 


\^ 








$514,(K)0 


$23,700,000 


$32,000,000 


$15,000,000 


$4,770,000 


.M.th.itna 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkans i>» 
(^Hilornia 


40,02H 
4U\006 
429,454 


13,977 
4,168 
4,168 
4 J 68 

1 2,502 


139,962 
45,181 
157,269 
133,703 
2,124.402 


534.61 7 
46,905 
275,132 
298.54 1 
3,097,502 


262,383 
114,247 
183,568 
190,678 
1,040,735 


79,689 
6,991 
41,011 
44,500 
461,661 


(loiorado 
Ouuu'i lidil 
Delaware 

Disiric 1 of Columhi 1 
f* lorida 


51,574 
tt 1.220 
11,872 
16,182 
134,625 


5,053 
4,168 
4,168 
4,168 
22,412 


242,679 
410,843 
85,5! 6 
133,785 
676,169 


342,619 
4 70,67.3 
85.079 
1 1 7,428 
1,053,883 


204,066 
242,961 
125,842 
135,667 
420,104 


51,070 
70,158 
12,681 
17,504 
157,090 


(ieor^ia 

Hawaii 

Idaht) 

lilinois 

Indiana 


104.807 
17,466 
16,939 
234,134 
116,583 


18.21 1 
4,168 
4,168 
12,502 
17,608 


30,939 
74,615 
107,433 
1,649,444 
735,067 


712,411 
1 19.509 
1 10,676 
1,725,154 
806,181 


316,386 
136,299 
133,616 
623,994 
344,867 


106,190 
17,814 
16,497 
257,148 
120,168 


Iowa 
Kans.is 
Kentuc ky 
la)uisiana 
Maine 


62,858 
51,117 
74,625 
87,597 
21,723 


9,650 
4,168 
13,131 
15,139 
4,168 


410,960 
320,723 
324,153 

168,486 


438,514 
349,109 
499.714 
565,508 
154,240 


233,193 
206,038 
251,782 
271,766 
146.849 


65,364 
62,038 
74,486 
84,293 
22,991 


Mar>'land 
Massathii setts 
Miehi^un 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


83,014 
1 20,984 
201,174 
85,954 
54,074 


1 1 ,834 
16,513 
12.502 
12,978 
9,178 


510.900 
773.671 
1,215.372 
508,151 


608,850 
883,095 
1.377.624 
590,638 
344.11 7 


284,931 
368,229 
518.436 
279,399 
204,521 


90.754 
131,632 
205,346 
88,039 
51,293 


Missouri 
Mont.ina 
Nebraska 
Ne\ada 

New Hampshire 


99,791 
16,104 
33.321 
9,389 
15,798 


15.775 
4,168 
4,168 
4,168 
4,168 


758,375 
110,167 
214.473 
55,716 
112.206 


726.044 
107.788 
230,320 
75,864 
1 14.505 


320,527 
132,740 
169,957 
1 23,043 
134,780 


108,222 
16,066 
34,331 
1 1 ,308 
17,067 


New Jersev 
New Mexico 
New York 
North (^irolina 
North Dakota 


141,076 
24,231 
364.733 
123,405 
15,012 


18,303 
4,168 
12.502 
21,601 
4.168 


1,015.222 
102,854 

2,801,169 
79,966 
114,596 


1, 11 2,669 
157,707 

2,823.637 
788,85 7 
95.891 


437,960 
147,902 
957,643 
339,605 
129,126 


165,852 
23,507 
420,884 
117,585 
14.293 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
FehnsyK ariia 
Rhode Ishmd 


234,210 
56,498 
46.851 

248,036 
20.839 


12,502 
9.828 
4,168 

12.502 
4,168 


1,514,472 
391,051 
266.17 7 

1,926.216 
170.8! 5 


1.653.447 
397,258 
324.633 

1,830,696 
147.419 


602,214 
220,662 
198.603 
656.051 
144.777 


246.459 
.59,214 
48,389 

272,879 
21.974 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
I ennessee 
1 e\as 
Utah 


66.179 
16,123 
88.402 
256.191 
26.900 


11.428 
4,168 
15,826 
12.502 
4.168 


1 19.060 
253.704 
440.<)3I 
1 16.1 1 1 


402.110 
103.419 
6f)9.!23 
1.737.999 
'64,424 


222,1 36 
131,412 
285.014 
627,896 
149,942 


59,938 
15,416 
90.795 
2.59.062 
24,509 


Verinonl 
Virginia 
Washini;tori 
West Virginia 

Wvnminu 


10.364 
105.422 
77.662 
39,735 
100.030 
7,603 


4.168 
17.518 
11,039 

4 J 68 
15.427 

4.168 


77.312 
218.877 
394.263 
314.823 
617.S64 

60.657 


6^^.033 
721.1)57 
52'M84 
2 70.74 7 
685.769 

51,599 


120.968 
:M9,164 
260,73:^ 
182.236 
308,294 
115,673 


10.290 
107.554 
78,879 
40.3,56 
102,219 
7,692 


■\meTi< an Samoa 
I'riiNt !errltor\ 
Fut'rio Ru o 
Virt;in Islands 
(Jnam 


715 
2.333 
67.540 
1.254 

2.03S 


4.168 
4,168 
1 1.521 
4,168 
4.168 


474.000 


4.158 
13.112 
420.972 

9.628 
13.01 2 


21.280 
24,288 
227,865 
22.945 
24.007 


h27 
2.072 
<i2.749 
1,443 
1.961 



Bur. Ind. Affairs 



SOl'RCK: I'.S. Department of Health. Kdmatjoti, and Welfare. Offiie of Kdut.ition. Biid^c t Division. 
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TABLE 27.~ rOI AI. KXPKNDI i I KKS FDR PUBLIC KLFAtKN- 
lARY ANDSKOONIMKY SCHOOLS, l%:K)4T0 IU7:i-74 



Amount over previous 

-?^l^.VJiIVi:H (i» thousands) !9 6H»64 _ yvi\t 



»%3-64 $2l,324»99,S 

»9«4-()5 Ii3,0a9»742" 8,0 8.0 

1965-66 26,248.026 2^.1 14,0 

1966.67 28,352.8^0'^ .S3,0 8.0 

^967^68 32»977,182 54.6 16.3 

^968^69 35»782,262" 67.8 8.6 

1965)^70 40»683,276 90.8 !3.7 

J970-71 43»716.076" 105.0 7.5 

i97l-72 48,907,413" 129.3 11.9 

^972-73 5I»647»457'' 142.2 5*6 

j97 3^ 74^. - L.' • ^ ' 55>9Q6.729^ 1 62.2 8.2 



SOURCE: 



National Education Association* Rcscari h. Ksthnatcs of School 
Statistics. 197:174. Research Report 1973'R8. Washington, D.C: 
the Association, 1974, p. I 7. 

^NE.\ Research estimates. Other fifl^ires are from the U.S. 
Office of Education. 



Legislative Proposals ff3r FY 1975 

Most of the existing federal education programs 
are scheduled to expire on June 30, 1974. H.R. 69 
and S. 1539, the omnibus bills to provide exten- 
sion of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1905 which are now in debate, contain 
provisions for the majority of these programs. S. 
1539, as reported March 29, differs significantly 
from H.R. 69, passed March 27, in several aspects, 
including the key formula to distribute federal 
funds to the educationally disadvantaged, impact 
aid, and program consolidation. The most con- 
troversial aspect of II. R. 69 was the continuing 
busing issue. NEA Government Relations reports 
that the final proposal will have to be drafted in a 
conference committee before it reaches the White 
House. If a bill acceptable to the Administration is 
passed before the end of fiscal 1974, the President 
has promised to request a fiscal 1974 supplemental 
appropriation of S2, 85 1 ,985,000 to begin forward 
funding for several education programs. Programs 
proposed for forward funding include aid to the 
disadvantaged (ESE.\, I'itlc I), state grants for edu- 
cation of the handicapped, innovation programs, 
support service, vocational education, and adult 
education. If appn)ved by Congicss, the funds 
would be available to schools in fisc al 1975 for the 
1974-75 sf hool year. 

On February 4, 1974, the President sent to 
Congress a S304,4 billion fiscal 1975 budget. The 
requv'sted amount for the Education Division of 



the Depiutmenl of Health, Education, and Welfare 
totaled S6.15 billion. This amouni is more than 
the President requested in FY 1974 but less than 
Congress appropriated because of the authori/alion 
to reduce funding for several education programs 
by 5 percent. A major element of the FY 1975 
budget is the ftjrvvard funding proposal for the 
consolidated categorical grant programs in the 
amount of S2,875,485,00O to be spent in the 
1975-76 school year. This amount represents a S23 
million increase over the proposed fiscal 1974 
forward funding. 

The congressional Budget Act of 1974 (vS. 
1541, H.R. 7130), whi< h proposes to reform the 
procedures by which Congress considers the 
budget, was unanimously approved by the Senate 
on March 22. 1974, In brief, "it provides for 
comprehensive consideration of the budget re- 
quiring Congress to relate spending decisions to 
revenue decisions.'' If enacted, this bill, among 
other reforms, will change the beginning of the 
fiscal year from July 1 to October I and require the 
President to begin submitting budget information 
to the Congiess as early as the previous November 
10. rhe House bill also restricts presidential im* 
poundment of funds. 

H.R. 1 234, NEA-supporled bill which provides 
for a national progiam to make the metric system 
the official U.S. system of measurement within a 
transition period of 10 years» was rejected in the 
House in May 1974. Ihe major objection to 
introducing the bill for action was a "suspension of 



TABLE 28.- 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1963 64 TO 1973-74 






Per< ent 


Per< eni 




fiNP 


in< rease 


increase ovrr 


School 


yi'ar (in !>illi()ns) 


over 


previdus 






1963.64 


year 


I 




3 


4 


1963-64 








1964-65 


655.6 


7.4 


7^4 


1965-66 


718.5 


17.7 


9.6 


1966-67 , , . 


771.1 


26.3 


7.3 


1967.68 


827.6 


35.5 


7.3 


1968^69 . 




47.3 


8.7 


1969-70 , . 




5<i.6 


6,3 


1970-71 


1,008.2 


65.1 


5.4 


1971. 72 




79.5 


8,7 


1972*73 . 




99.8 


1 1.3 


l97:i-74 . ... 


I.339.H*' 


1 19.4 


9.8 



SOIIRCES; 

U.S. Drpartmciu ot Commcrtc. Oltuc oi Bnsitit ss onornij s. 
Survr\ of Current liuMnrw 45: 24-25. Au«iisi I9()5:48: 19 |u!> 
1968; 49: I7».lulv 1969. 

(>)uru il of K((U)<>mi( Advise rs. AtniudI Hi fuyrt, jafiuarx i*f7I. 
p. 249. 

^S( (()n(l qu.irtcr ii\ 1974 tstim.tt( (i by NEA Rt scinh. 
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the rules" which prohibited amendments from the 
floor. A similar bill in the Semite is now in eonv 
mi I tee. 

Public Elementary and Secondary Education 

Estimates i>f expenditures of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schoi)ls, including current 
expenditures for all programs operated by public 
school systems, interest, and capital outlay reached 
a high of S55.9 billion in 197:^74, up 8.':^ percent 
froMi S5 Lb billion in 1972-7:^. 

The lO-year annual growth rate of 10.2 per- 
cent for total school expenditures may be com- 
pared with a rate of 8.2 percent for gross national 
product (both in current dollars). Over the past 10 
years, school expenditures have been increasing at 
a rate 2.0 percentage points or 24.4 percent higher 
than the increase registered for the whole econ- 
omy. However, this year's gain of 8.2 percent in 
school expenditures is !.(> percentage point below 
the estimated gain of 9.8 percent in GNP. (See 
Tables 24 and 28.) 

In 19()!^b4, total educational expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary schools were !^.5 
percent of GNP. By 197:^-74 the public schools' 
share of GNP advanced to 4.2 percent. 

Current Expenditures 

In 1973-74, the total current expenditures for 
elementary and secondary day schools were S47.2 
billion, an increase of S3.5 billicm, or 8.0 percent, 
over the previous year. (See Table 29.) 



TABLE '.>9. -CURRENT EXPKNDITI RES FOR PUBLIC ELE- 
MEN I ARV AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, !%:^f>4 TO 197:^74 

Prrtrnt Ptrtctit in* 



ArTKHIIll 

School yrar (it) thtJiKands) 


over 
1963.64 


previ(uis 
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2 
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196:^64 


SI 7.218.446 






1964-J^5 


I8.548.91>5" 


7.7 


7.7 




21.05:^.280 


22.:^ 


13.5 




22.854.760" 


!V2.7 


8.6 


196 7*6 H 


26.87 7,162 


56.1 


17.6 


1968.69 


29.04^.410^ 


68.7 


8.1 




M.2I7.77S 


98.7 


1 7.8 




S<i,852.06r>^ 


1 14.0 


7.7 




4I.I:K5,9S6" 


IS8.9 


11.6 


I972-7S 


4 H,7 15.885" 


I5S.9 


6.3 






174.1 


8.0 
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TABLE :^0. -CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN ADA, 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1963 64 


TO 197:$ : *i 












Pereenl 


Pt-recnt 






incrtMse 


increase over 






over 


pri'vifuis 


School year 


Amount 


196364 


year 


t 


2 


3 


4 




5 460 




• . • 


1964-65 


484^' 


5.2 


5.2 


1965-66 


537 


16.7 


11.0 


1966.67 , . . 


573" 


24.6 


6.7 




658 


43.0 


14.8 




702^ 


52.6 


6.7 




. . 816 


77.4 


16.2 




868" 


88.7 


6.4 




970° 


no.9 


n.8 




. . 1,035" 


125.0 


6.7 






143.9 


8.4 



SOURCE: 



National Education Association, Research. Estimates of School 
Statistics, 197 h7 L Research Report 1973.R8. Washington, D.C: 
the Association. 1974. p. 18, 

*^NEA Research estimates. Other figures arc from U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Current expenditure for elementary and sefon- 
dary day schools includes amounts paid lor general 
ei)ntr()l, instructional ser\iie, operation, main- 
tenance, fixed charges, and other sehool services at 
all levels of administration- stale, intermediate, 
and basic local. Current expenditure comprises all 
gi)vernmental contributions to the retirement fund 
and expenditure tor school services, including 
attendance, health services, transportation, food 
services, and other. This figure does not include 
payments for capital outlay and interest on school 
debt or amounts spent for community colleges, 
adult education, summer school, and community 
services. 

I'he trend in current vxpenditures per pupil in 
average dail\' attendance is shown in Table 'M). This 
year's national figure of SI, 122 is an increase of 
14.^.9 percent over 19():^()4, and 8.4 penenl over 
last year's revised estimate of SKOl^S. The highest 
expenditure per pupil in the top state is 2.5 times 
as gieal as that in the bottom stale. (See Table 

Table .S:5 shows the stales' expcndilure per 
pupil in ADA relative to the U.S. average since 
1959. Since 1959-b(), nine slates have adv«uued, 
and IS declined, by 10 perccnUige points or more. 
TwenlN'-sevcn states were below the l^S. axerage 
both in l959-b() and in I97:^74: Hi states were 
above the axcrage in both years; two shifted fri)ni 
below average to above average; and six dec lined 
from above to below the national average. Between 
school years l9r)9-7(> and 197:^74, nine states 
),ained «it least 5 peicenlage points while 19 lost 5 
or more percentage points rclatixe to the a\erage. 
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TABLK -CURRENT EXFENIMiURES PER PUPIL IN ADA» 
PUBLIC ELEMKNIARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY 
STATE, I97!5-74 

Vvnvnt 

ExpiMullturi* than{{LS 

per pupil Pt-rcfiu 1 

in ADA, of U.S. to 

Sfiit; L.:!7A-J1 i!iiL*i«l L?!i' !i 

J 2_ ^ ' liZZ '1 

New York .,.,'.'.7 S1.80«J '"161.2 ' 145.5' 

Alaskii 1,55)7 142.!^ 150.:i 

District i>f Columbia il»490 132.8 206.3 

New.fmcy M,432 127.6 146.0 

Di'lawarr 1,388 123.7 148.7 

Maryland 1,322 1 1 7.8 !84.3 

VtTnu)nt K308« 116.6 207.8 

Conncctitut 1,283 114.3 123.9 

Mit'hiK;in 1,260 112.3 157.7 

Rhock Island 1,250 1 1 1.4 140.8 

Pennsylvania 1,247 1 11.1 163.6 

Illinois 1.228 109.4 134.4 

^Xri/ona 1,222 108,9 168.0 

MiniU'sota 1.201 107.0 139.7 

Wisconsin 1»200 107.0 137.2 

Cidifornia 1,198 106.8 126.0 

Massachusfiis M36 101.2 130.9 

Iowa M16 99.5 139.5 

Colorado 1,075 95.8 134.2 

Oregon 1,058 94.3 94.8 

Kiinsas 1,037 92.4 130.4 

Ntvadi 1,032 92.0 110.6 

Hawaii 1,027 91.5 160.0 

Montana 1,015 90.5 105.9 

Virginia 1,010 90.0 180.^ 

Ohio 1,009 89.9 127.8 

WyominR 999 89.0 86.7 

Washington 974 86.8 89.9 

Missouri 963 85.8 130.9 

Floridi 962 85.7 151.2 

Nebraska 957 85.3 149.2 

l^niisiana 949 84.6 136.7 

North Dakota 947 84.4 13!.0 

fiforgia 940 83.8 205.2 

New Mexico 939 83.7 107.3 

South Dakota 921 82.1 128.5 

New Hampshire 909 81.0 1 14.4 

North Carolina 900 80.2 189.4 

Texas 898 80.0 132.0 

Indiana 890 79.3 93.1 

Miiine 884 77.8 152.6 

West Virginia 871 77.6 178.3 

South Carolina 856 76.3 219.4 

Idaho 841 75.0 159.6 

Oklahoma 835 74.4 135/i 

Utah 816 72.7 102.0 

Tennessee 804 7 1.7 177.2 

Mississippi 787 70.1 214.8 

Arkansas 773 68.9 156.8 

Kentiuky 727 64.8 143.1 

labama 716 63.8 157.6 

SOURCE: 

National Kdoi ation Asso< ialion. Ri se;ireh Division. Estimnti's 
(tf Sihooi Statisfiis, nfhJ hx Rrsean h Rrporl I96'^RI7. Washirig- 
ton. I),c:.: the Assoiiation. 1964. p. 30. 

National KdiK .ition Assoc iation. Researi h, h\tim<itr\ aj SJiool 
Statistiis, rf7.l7l Rcsean h Re port I973 RH. Washington, D.C: 
the Ass(H i.jtiiM], 1974. p. 35, 

^^\i)t i(>mpar.d)le with <Jther st.ites owing to double (ounting 
of trati'ifer payments. 



Current Expenditures for Other Programs 

Current expenditures of public school systems 
lor junior colleges, adult education, .summer 
schools, and community services (public libraries, 
community centers, recreational programs, etc.) 
are estimated at $2J billion, up 9.3 percent from 
last year, (See Table 32.) 1 his increase rei'lects the 
addition of community collejjes in some states, 
increa.sed funds for vocational and adult education, 
and many new expanded community services 
administered by the local school district. 
Capital Outlay and Interest 

Capital outlay was estimated at $4.9 billion, 
up 12.0 percent from last year and up ()5.5 percent 
in 10 years (see Table 34,) Over a similar period, 
1963 to 1973, the composite construction cost 
index of the U.S. Department of Commerce in- 
creased 73.6 percent. Thus, the rise in expenditures 
for capital outlay is attributable to rising prices. 

Interest rates on school bonds reached a high 
of 7,12 percent on May 28, 1970, according to the 
Bond Buyers Index of 20 bonds. This was the 
highest rate (m record for this Index. Since then, 
interest rates have declined and the range between 
high and low yields redticed from L79 percentage 
points in 1970 to .60 in 1973. The lowest rate 
reported by the Index was 1.29 percent cm 
February 14, 1946. High and low yields for recent 
years are shown in Table 35. 

Interest payments on school bonds (lable 36) 
reflect the growing volume of debt outstanding as 
well as the rising cost of borrowing. Interest pay- 
ments for 1973-74 are estimated at SI. 7 billion. 



TABLK 32.-CirRRKNl EXPENDITURES FOR OTHER PRO- 
GRAMS OPERATED BY ?VBIAC SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1963 64 
TO 1973-74 

Pereeut PereerU 
Amount increase over increase over 

™Jl'i"2ly^**?L_ ihtMisanHs) 19r)3*r)4 previous period 

I L A T 

196:^64 S 427,r)28 

1965.66 648,304 51.6'' 51.6^ 

1966 67" 930.165 117.6 43.5 

1967 68" 1.057.979 147.4 13.7 

1968- 69^ IJ 73.985 174.6 11.0 

1969- 70^'. . . . 1,030,063 140,9 12.3 
I97(>.7I^. ... 1,112.235 160.1 S.O 
1971.72^ 1.722,428 30A9 54.9 

1972- 73^ 1,934,490 352.5 12.3 

1973- 74^. .^^ 2.1 1 4, If)? 394,5 9.3 

SOURCKS: ^ 

National F.<iutation Assoi ialioji, Rese.trth. f'.stinmtrs of Sthonl 
Stntistits, Various years, VVashin^tJin, thr Assoi iaiion. 

'^NKA Ri'sear(h eslimatis. Other fi^^ires are trom the \KS. 
Olfii e of K(hu ation. 

^Piri (*nt t han^i' for th«' !)iei)ninm. 
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TABLbi Ol il.AY KXPKNDITUHKS BY SCHOOL 

SYSTKMS. l«f)!J.«4 TO 1973 74 



TABLE »ri,-INTKREHT ON SCH(K)L DEBT, 190:^*64 I'O 197»«74 



Qipitiii outlay 






oxpfruijturi's 


( hangf over 


chafJgr oviT 


School year thousutids) 


1 963-64 


previous yi-'itr 


! 2 


3 ^ 


4 



1963-64 $2,97 7,976 

J964-6r) 3.24 1 /J85^ 8.8 8.8 

J965-66 3,754,862 26.1 15.8 

1966- 67 3,662,106^ 23.0 2.5 

1967- 68 4,255,791 42.9 16.2 

1968- 69 4,461,140" 49.8 4.8 

1969- 70 4.659,072 56.5 4.4 

1970.7! 4,333.001" 45.5 7.0 

1971- 72 4,547, 298^^ 52.7 4.9 

1972- 73 4,398,896^ 47.7 -3.3 

1973- 74 4^927,772" 65.5 IJi.O 

SOURCE: 

National Edmatlot) .\ssociatloi». Research. Kstimatr.s of Svhoifl 
Statistus, 1973-74. Research Report 1973 K8. Washington, D.C: 
the Association, 1973. p. 19. 

''NEA Research estimates. Other figures are from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 





Expftu*!tures 


Percent 


Percent 




for iiUerest 


increase t)ver 


increase t)ver 


Selujol year 


(in thousands) 


1963-64 


previous year 


1 


2 


3 


4 



1963- 64 $ 701,044 

1964- 65 738,525^ 5.3 5.3 

1965- 66 791,580 12.9 7.2 

1966- 67 905,299^ 29.1 14.4 

1967- 68 977,810 39.5 8.0 

1968- 69 1,103,727*^ 57.4 12.9 

1969- 70 1,170,680 67.0 6,1 

1970- 71 1,418,775^ 102.4 21.2 

1971- 72 1,501,751*' 114.2 5.8 

1972- 73 1,598.186^ 128.0 6.4 

19 73- 74 ..... . 1,660,974" [36.9 3^9 

SOURCES: 

National Education Association, Research. Estmnti'x of School 
StafistiiX 1973-74, Research Report 1973-R8. Washington, D.C.: 
the .-\ssociation, 1974. p. 20, 

*'NE.-\ Research estimates, Other figures are from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 



TABLE 35, -HIGH AND LOW SCHOOL BOND YIELDS, 1964 TO 
1974 



Year 



High 



Low 



1964 3.32% (3/19) 3.12^(12/17) 

1965 3.56 (12/9) 3.04 (1/28) 

1966 4.24 (8/25) 3.51 (1/20) 

1967 4.45 (12/7) 3.40 (1/19) 

1968 4.85 (12/26) 4.07 (8/8) 

1969 6.90 (12/18) 4.82 (1/23) 

1970 7.12 (5/28) 5.33 (12/10) 

1971 6.23 (6/24) 4.97 (10/21) 

1972 5.54 (4/13) 4.96 (11/22) 

1973 5.59 (8/2) 4.99 (10/11) 

1974 to April 11 5.75 (4/11) 5Jfi (2/7) 

SOURCE: 

'I'ht' Wi'tkly Bond Buyer, VoL 195 No. 4228, April 22, 1974. 



FOOINOIES 

^Figures for public eleirentary and secondary schools arc from: National 
Education Association Reseaich. Estimates of School Statistics, I97^}-71, Re- 
search Report 1973-R8, \Vashin^ton, D.C: the Association, 1974. p. :i4-35. 

Data for public and private hiji^her education and private elementary and 
secondary schools are estimates from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office ot Education. 

^U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Olfice ol Educjition. 
Projections of Educational Statistics to I9SI-S2, Washington, D.C: (JovernmeiU 
Printing Office, 197:^. p. 77. 
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REVENUE 



PUBIJC-SCIIOOI. REVENUE \wm all sources 
taxes, grants-in-aid, carninj^s, tuition- is estimated 
at S5(;.5 billion, up 7,9 percent trom $52.4 billion 
in 1972-7:i. Since ISHVUy^, revenue receipts have 
increased 175.2 percent at an annual rate of 10.2 
percent for the 10 years (See Table *^7). 

There had been very little change in the shares 
of the three levels oT government in school support 
up to 19()5-()f)» lhal year the federal share more 
than doubled, rising from 3.8 percent to 7,9 per- 
cent in J9{)5-()() and has averaged 7.7 percent for 
the past eight years. The state share increased 
slightly to 43.0 percent, and the local share de- 
creased to 49.5 percent (see Table 38). 



TABl.K 37,~RfcVENlES FOR PUBLIC ELLMKNIARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS (in thousands), 1963 64 TO 1973-74 



Srhdo! year Total 



Ffdfral 



Slate 



Local 



1 



3 



1963.64 

1964- 65« 

1965- 66 

1966- 67" 
1967 68« 

1968- 69" 

1969- 70" 

1970- 71" 

1971- 7.i" 
1 97 'J- 7 :^" 
1973-74" 



Am ( Hill I 
PtTc cut 



S20,544J81> 
LM.96l,M>62 
356.858 
•J7»L'56.043 
3K091>»4()0 
34»756»006 
38.I91.M)| I 
43.438.439 
48,359.909 
51.'.397,1>58 
56.535,008 



$ 896,956 
834.202 
L996,954 
2.162,892 
2,472.464 
2.570.704 
2.767,045 
3.128,831 
3,876,706 
4.129.283 
4.213,777 



$ 8,078,014 
8.722*937 
9,920.219 
10,661,582 
12,231.954 
13,866.78:' 
15,627,751 
1 7,371,452 
19,420,538 
21.318.940 
24.316.56! 



$11,569,213 
12.405.123 
13,439.686 
14,431.569 
16,387.982 
18.318,520 
19,797.215 
22,938.156 
25.062.665 
26.94!>.035 
28,004,670 



IncHMSc, 1963-64 to 1973-74 



$35,990,826 53,316.821 S16. 238.547 S16.435.457 
I 75.2% 369.8% :>0 1 .{y'^, |4i». | % 



Anrui.i! 

„„ 21.2% 11.7% 7.*)% 

SOrRCiKS; ~' ^ 

Nation.!! Lduiatiori .AN'icx i.iiion. Researc h, A \ nf Siluut! 
Sttifi\tu\ l^ih'i-tih^ IfH>7fiS, pfhS'fi'f, l<^f}U 7(}, l^no 71 , l^n I 72, 
1^17 2-7 \ and 107 hJL Rcic.irch Reports 1965-R! 7. I<)66 RL'0. 
1968-R16. 1969.R15, 1970.R15. !97l-R|3. !972-R12, .iru! 
1973.R8. W.ivhinm(»n. D.C: the .'\sso( ian<»n. 1965. 1966 1068 
1969. 1970. 1971, 1*^72. and 1974. 

"NKA l-uimales. Other t!«\ires are from the I'.S. Off j< e <»f 
F^dut ation. 

NOIL: Lstimatcs of f<'der.d re\enue rTia\ \h' lower ih.m lhos<* 
which will he published later h\ the T.S. Ottiie of Ldut.ition !jc- 
( ausc- ot partial oinission of !no!ie\ \.iUic of f<)(K| (iistrit)iition for 
the Si hoo! lum h proijranj. 



TABLE 38.--PERCENT OF REVENl E RECEIVED FROM FED- 
ERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SOIRCES FOR PUBLIC ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1963 64 TO 1973-74 



Schoo! year 
1 



1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

197 3- 74 . . . . 

SOURCE; 

Tablr 37. 

"NE,\ Research cstimalrs. 



Fc<itTa! 


.Stale 


Local 


sources 


sourcrs 


sources 


*} 


3 


4 


4.4 


39,3 


56.4 


3,8" 


39,7" 


56,.5" 


7.9 


39.1 


53.0 


7.9" 


39.1" 


53.0" 


8.8 


.38.. 5 


52,3 


7.4" 


40.0" 


52.6" 


7.2** 


40.9^ 


51.8" 




40.(»^ 


52.8" 


8.0" 


40.2" 


51.8" 


7.9'' 


40.7" 


51.4^ 


7.5" 


43.0" 


49.5" 



New Revenue 

In the past 10 years all three levels of jijovern- 
meiH have inn eased their i ontrihution lor piiblii 
elementary and seioiuiary schools. The federal 
revenues rose an estimated billion; state 

revenues, SJ(i.2 billion; and lotal revenues, $\i\A 
billion. 

In the 10 years the federal government has 
added 9.2 percent of the total new revenue, Durinj^ 
the same period, new state revenues a( ( <)uhted for 
45.1 pcKent of the new revenue lor s( ho()ls, and 
local sources accounted lor 4.^). 7 percent ol the 
new revenue. New federal revenue, S84..5 million, 
was 2.0 percent of last year*s new reveiuie. New 
stale revenue, S'^.O billion, and new local revenue, 
SI. I billion, were 72.5 and 25.5 percent, respec- 
tively, of* new revenue. 

The distribution ot new revenue between state 
and local sources marks a dramatic change from 
prior years. (See Table M^).) }a only three of t!ie 
past nine yea!*s have states contributed moie addi 
tional funds than loc al distric ts, and in no year has 
it been i^reater thcUi 157 percent ol the local 
amount. The increase t</ nearly S'^ l>illir)!i, or 284 
percent ol* local funds, reveals an elTort l>\ stiite 
governments to assiunc .1 ukijoi poi h(»n o! die 
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I Alii. I. Mh NKW 






196!5-64 TO 


197:^74 










Annu.»! inrrcasr 


Ralii) i)f iirw 




_ (in ihoii.Siiniis) 


state rrvrniir 




Nrw state 


Ni'w lural 


to iK»w lot a! 


Srhool year 








j 


*) 
«« 


:j 


T 




. $ 644.92!^ 


S 8:55,910 


7 7.L* 


I9h4*t»r) to 1 *M>5'(>(> . 


1.197,28L> 


I,0:i4,56S 


I57.:5 




74!,:i6:i 


99I,88S 




I9<)<i.(>7 to 1067'()8. 


l.r)70,372 


1,956,413 


80.:i 


1967*68 tn 1968-69 . 


I.6.S4,81>8 


I,9:J0,538 


84.7 


1968^69 tn 1 969- 70 . 


l» 760,969 


1,478.695 


119.! 


l96^>-7Ut(i 1970.7! . 


l,74:i,70! 


140,941 


55.5 


l97()-7! tij I97I-7'J . 


L\049.086 


LMLM.509 


96.4 


I97!-71.'to 197i;'7:^ , 


I.898.40L' 


!,886,:570 


100.6 


l972-7:Uo I97:J'74 , 


L'.99 7,621 


1.055,6:55 


i;84.0 



SOURCK: 



rosponsihiliiy lor nnaiKiii^ equal cducat iona! 
opportunity. It also rcHcits the impart ol federal 
revenue-sharinj* funds on state education budjjets. 
.Aeeordinjj to a report by the General Ateountinj^ 
Office, states were usinj^ about 58 percent of their 
shared revenue received through January 197;i for 
education.^ Of this amount, 75 percent was ear- 
marked for local schools. At this expenditure rate 
about $?()() million was made available to school 
districts. Planned use reports for 1 97:i-74 entitle- 
ments indicate that stales intend to continue to 
rely on revenue sharing for the support of hxal 
schools. 

State Taxes in 197:i 

Durinj; !97!^ stale legislatures enacted net lax 
reductions of aboul S^OO mil!it)n. Tax increases oi 
$500 million in some slates were more than offset 
by decreases of SI billion in others. There were no 
major new taxes enacted in any stale. The shifting 
and modifitation of existing taxes was for the most 
part lax reform designed to provide local properly 
tax relief. 

Personal income lax rates were increased in 
Delaware. .Montana made its income tax surt hiirge 
permanent. The legislature in Indiana authorized 
counties to lc\y an income tax. North I)akola»and 
Utah enacted rale changes and adof>led the feder^il 
tiix hiws pertaining to deductions ^md exempt ions. 
The tax on dividends was eliminated in don- 
ned iiut; the tax siucharge was suspended in New 
York; and one stale, Nebraska, reduc ed its [)ersona! 
income tax rales. 

Ciorporale income lax rales were inc reased in 
Indiana iUid .\litine. Delav iire and .Massac husel Is en- 
M led rate inc reases c oiu nrrenl with the reinoViil of 
surtaxes. Ihe tcinpi)rar\ lax rale in Moniana was 



made permanent, and corporate iniome tax rates 
were redui ed in Nebraska. 

Ihe general sales tax rate in iiKliana was in- 
creased, but an exemption was made for the sale of 
food. Louisiana and North Dakota also adopted 
provisions exempting food from their sales taxes. 
Sales tax rates were redu<ed in Connecticut, and 
temporarily reduced in California. Tennessee post- 
poned a scheduled tax reduction. 

Kxiise taxes on gasoline were raised in Ar- 
kansas and Delaware, Colorado doubled its cig- 
arette tax rate. Alcoholic beverage taxes were in- 
creased in Indiiina, South Carolina, and Washing- 
ton. Comiecticut continued its increased rates, and 
Minnesota enacted rate redui lions. 

Voters in Califortiia defeated a pioposal that 
would have redu< ed income taxes and placed limits 
on state spending. In Oregon a tax reform pro- 
posal, to increase personal and corporate income 
taxes and adopt a slate-wide property tax as part 
of a program to give local property tax relief and 
reform school financing, was defeated at the polls. 
Washington voters also defeated a proposal to 
authorize personal and corporate income taxes. 
This, too, was part of a plan to reform school 
financing. Two states, Maine and Rhtnle Island, ob- 
tained voter approval to conduct lotteries. 

Stale tax collections increased Hi. 5 percent 
from $59.9 billitm in 1972 to $67.9 billion hi fiscal 
197S.^ Genera! sales and gross receipts taxes were 
up 1 1.9 percent to SI9.7 billion; individual income 
taxes up 20.0 percent to $15.(5 billion; gasoline 
taxes up 11.1 percent to $8.0 billioti; tobacco 
taxes up 9.9 percent to $!?.! l)illion; alcoholic 
beverage taxes up 7.9 percent to $1.8 billion; and 
corporate income taxes up 2;i.l percent t(^ $5.4 
billion. 

lax Action in 1974 

Action on tax mailers by stale legislatures in 
1974 is shaping up as a repeal of 197S. Tax reform 
with emphasis on property lax reduction dest ribes 
the over-all thrust of legislative activity. Budget 
surpluses for fiscal 197;i-74 are forecast in 22 
stales, while only 5 are piedic ting defic lis. Many 
states, therefore, have a cushion against the need 
for tax increases. This situation results from a com- 
f)inalion of three fac tors: first, the enactment of 
ST) billion in new slate taxes in 1!)7!; second, in- 
creased reveiuies frc»m sales and inconie taxes 
owing to inllation; and ihird, the iidveiil ol federal 
revenue sharing with stale governments. 

Tax increases were pioposed by governors of 
four stales. In Nef)raska, the governor requested 
thill the l!l7.'i reduction of inconie t»ixes be re- 
c inded. Increases ol cigarette iUul giisoline taxes 
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wvw irttunimndi'd in Mtitic. A ^^isoliut' u\\ \\\^ 
rirasv nnms aIsu a jKu i \A (he rm ruK- park;ij4c pro- 
post'd in St)inh Dakota. The oihcr proposal lor 
South l)aki>lii was aclopiiim ol a lorporalc inroinc 
tax. In Mississippi the jtovcrnor requested a 
douhlinHof the severame tax on tiinher. 

The risinj4 eosi oT Tood prompted governors in 
Nehraska and \Vyoiniii)4 to propose exemplinj^ food 
from sales taxation. An ineonie tax credit tor sales 
taxes paid on food was proposed in Miehigan; and 
in Colorado the {governor recpiested an increase in 
the food sales tax tredii. Lei^nslalines in Oklahoma 
and South Dakota will cinisider removinj^ the sales 
tax on preseriplion drn^s. The governor of Con- 
neetii ut pioposed an over-all redoi liot) of the gen- 
eral sales tax rate. Repeal ol the ineoiue surtax was 
reeoiniiK'iuk'd in New York. 

Slate Sc hool Finance Reform 

In response t(» court rulini^js and anticipated 
loyal challenj^es to their linancing iormulas, II 
states passed legislation dining 1972-73 that sub- 
stantially ijureased their aid tt> local school dis^ 
tricis. These reforms represent the beginning of 
attempts to equalize educational opportunities and 
reduce listal disparities within states. 

Four states Colorado, Kansas, Michigan, and 
Wistonsin adopted distric t power equalizing plans. 
Under this system the state sets maximum per- 
pupil expenditure levels, establishes a uniform lax 
levy, and guarantees a fixed revenue yield per mill 
ol tax. A key feature of the plan is the limit on 
expenditures or tax rate. The Michigan law, how- 
ever, does not contain this provision, and the other 
three stales permit voters to override these limits. 

lu four additional states Florida, Maine. 
MoiUana. and Utah maiulated foundation pro- 
grams have !>een combined with power equaliza- 
tion plans, with most aid being distributed through 
the loimdation programs. With the exception ol 
Maine, .;nd Wistonsin beginning in 197()-77, none 
(»r the stales with district power equalization plans 
has '^recapture'' provisions requiring wealthy dis- 
trie ts to remit excess revenues to the slate. In addi- 
tion, the equalization intent is further weakened 
by '*save harmless** clauses or minimiun graJits in 
all stales. 

Reform in Illinois provides local districts with 
a thoice of finaiuing systems: either the tradi- 
tional foundation prognini or a district power 
equalizing plan. Wealthy districts stand to benelit 
Irom the foundation program, and poor districts 
from the power equalization plan. 

Two slates, Cialifornia and North Dakota, 
reformed (heir state school financ ing systems by 
expansion of existing foundiilion programs. 



The pattern of stho(»} finance reform amcntg 
these states in<licates a trend away from heavy 
reliance on Strayer Haig-Mort foundation programs 
toward a greater degree of equity through power 
equalization plans combined with local property 
tax relief. 

Property I ax Rtflief 

Property tax relief, especially for the ehlerly 
and low-income individuals, continues to be a 
major concern amimy governors and state legisla- 
tures. All states now provide some form of tax 
relief for those persons. During 197;^, new or ex- 
panded proj^rams were enacted in 25 states. 

Nine states adopted '^circuit-brcaf ' le«lsla- 
lion, brin^in^ to 22 the number of states with this 
type of property tax relief program. An additional 
eiyht statc?s have other types of state-financed lax 
relief legislation. Fourteen states have state- 
mandated locally financed systems, and the re- 
maining six states have state-authori/ed locally 
financed property tax relief. Renters are eligible to 
participate in the programs of 20 states* See tabic 
40. I'he governors erf 12 states have proposed addi- 
tional relief measures for consideration durinte 
H)74. 

Table 41 shows the effective property tax rates 
for single-family homes with FIIA insuied mort- 
gages. J'he effective propertv tax rate is ihe per- 
centage that the lax liability is of true market value 
of the house, For 1971, 2:^ states had effective 
rates over 2 percent, and five states exceeded :i 
percent. In 19(i2, only eight states had rates cner 2 
percent and ihere was none over :i percent. Aver- 
age rates were the highest in the Mideast and New 
Faigland, and lowest in the Southeast and South- 
west. 

Bond Fleetions for Public Schools 

During fiscal year l972-7:i, voters approved 
bond issues valued at $2.:i billion in support of 
elementary and secondary schools and defeated 
SI. 7 billion. For the cases reported, 5(>.(i percent 
of the amount and r)().5 percent of the number of 
issues offered were approved. I'his marks the 
seco!ul conseditive year in which the bond issue 
approval rate has increased from the low point 
reached in 1970-71. {See lable 42.) 

States differ in requircmeni.s for bond issue 
approval. Three stales Alaban^a, Hawaii, and 
Indiana do not require referendum votes. In 15 
slates some school districts require voter appr()val 
and some do not. A majority vote is sufficient in 
19 slates, and a super-majority (more ihiin 50 per- 
cent plus o!u;) is needed in ihe following \ :\ slates: 

(continued on (xijic fiO) 
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TABte 40.-PROKRry TAK RELtCF FOR ELOCRLY AND LOW INCOME HOUStHOlDS, 1974 



fMnaiHMHi i)y 

Stiito (uxmuphut) 
tipplitts to StOfO 



Dattf of 
fttlopiion 



19?3 



1971 



DosertptiOfi of 
imhMficidriet 

of (^taitniifus) 

ond ovo? 

Hofni»ovvm»rs 6B 
and ovof <N,A.> 



$5,000 



Fortn of t«lail 

Tux r^Hwf formut* (tfsiin>m^d per 

No lax itaUility 
tN.AJ 

Reduced ii> 



value for State u<i vatotom t^ixeii ntMy <^ 
ineroostfd $b,000 for f^om«owt)»ti» 65 
and over. 



Ataska 

Arizona . . . 



ArkaM!ia$ . 



Canfornia . 



Colorado 



Connecticut 



Delaware 



Stiitc 



Stnto <citcuit> 
t)teakGr) 



State (circuit 
breaker) 



StaiR (circuit- 
breaker) 



State 



State (circuit- 
breaker) 



1972 

1973 rev, 

1973 



1973 



1967 
1972 rev, 



1972 



1971 

1973 rev. 



State (curcuit- 
hreaker) [replaces 
1965 state-financed 
proqrnml 

Localities 
(mandated) 



1973 



Florida 



Localities 
(optional) 

State 



196b 
19G7 rev. 

1969 
1970 rev. 

1971 



Georgia . 



Localities 
(mandated) 



1964 
1972 rev. 



Localities 
(mandated) 



1972 



o 
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Homeowners 6& 
a„d over (1,000) 

Hotrmowners and 
rufttevs 66 aiut 
over 



Homeowners 65 
and ovei 
(90.000) 



Homeowftnrs 62 
and over 
(292.999) 



All renters 
(N.A.) 



Homeowners and 
renters 66 and 
over (11.000) 



Homeowners and 
renters 65 and 
over 



Homeowners 65 
and over (N.A,) 



HoiTUiownei s 65 
and over 
(362,0001 



Homeowners 65 
and over 
(100.000) 



Horr^eowners 62 
at^d over (N.A.) 



None 



$3,500 sittglr 
$5,000 married 
(value of prop- 
erty not to ex- 
ceed $5,000) 

$5,000 



$10,000 net 
$20,000 (tross 



None 



$5,400 tingle 
S6,300 married 
(Net worth less 
than $20,000) 



$7,500 



Totd! exemptior). 



A percontuye of tax is ruturnod as a credit. 
|)er()ef)tigtf declines as incon^e r*ses. Only 
taxes on first $2,000 of assessed value are 
considered. (25%ofreni tax equivalent, 
not to exceed $225) 

Taxes exceedino vanouH percentages of 
income ar« remitted; percentages ranqe 
from 1% on it^coims below $1 ,500 to 
6% on incomei ahovt $4,500. 

Relief rangei from 96% of tax payn^ent 
on first $7,fK)0 of value if net household 
incomu is li?ss thai> $1 ,400 to 4% of tax 
payment if net housi^hold income is 
$10,000 { n addition to a state financeri 
homestead exemption of $1,750 for al! 
homeowtjers). 

Reli«f Minges f rott^ $25 if adjusted 
income ts less than S5«000 to $45 on 
if^comr of $8,000 and over* 

Rehff limited to 'i0% of the tax pay- 
mofU and cannot excetnl $270. The 
cred t or refund is redtjced by 10% of 
incr tne over $2,700 for Indivtduali and 
10'b of income over $3,600 for huitMnd 
an.1 wife. (10%nf rent ' tax ectuivalent). 

Taxes exceeding 5% of income. Maxtmum 
refund ran()uk up to $500 for incomes t)e 
low $3,000 (20% of rent tax equivalent). 



No tax imbtlity 
($1.t)4) 

State mcome 
tax credit or 
reflate 



State income tax 
Cierfit or retKite 
($1.39) 



State relKite 
($2.93) 



State income tax 
credit or letjate 
(N.A.) 

State income tax 
credit or rebate 
($.32) 



Reduction in tax 
bill 



$3,000 



Exemption of $5,000 assessed viilue from Reducttot^ :n tax 



State or County proi>erty taxes 
(Some provisions as atK)vn for municipal taxes) 



None 



^>4.000 



$6,000 



Ihv loc tily ftniinced qeneriil fionursttKid 
ex^mphoi^ of $5,000 for all homeowneis 
IS increased to $10,000 foi homoownefi 
65 and over for taxes levied by district 
school tx)ards for current op«!ra»in(j {)Uf 
|X3se*» (state finarKed) . 

The fleneral homestead excmp!iof\ of 
$2 000 for all homeowne'^s is increased to 
$4,000 for homeowners 65 and ovei 
(additior\al stnte financed homeiiiead 
relief IS provided to all homeowner?; 
oquivfllcnt to ti $1 ,000 excmptioiO . 

Exemption of nd valfjtem taxes for educii 
tionil purposes levied on l)ehalf of school 
districts, 



t)tii (N.A.) 



Reduction it\ tax 
t>iU ($1.47) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($1.48) 



FU»du(:tior\ in \i\x 
bill (N.A.) 
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TAiLI 40.-PROPfiRTV TAX RfiLf 6F FOR etOIRLV AND LOW INCOME HOUSEHOLDS, 1974 (Contimitd) 



State 



Financed by^ 



Date of 
adoption 



Hawaii 



Localities 
(mandated) 



Idaho 



Illinois 



Localittes 
(mandated) 



State (circuit' 
brt^aker) 



Indiana 



Localities 
(mandated) 

Localities 
(mandated) 



State (circuit* 
breaker) 



tOW3 



State (circuit- 
breaker) (re- 
places 1967 
state fmariced 
progranni 



Kansas 



Stato (circuit- 
breaker) 



Kentucky. 



Localities 
(mandatpd) 



1969 
1972 rev. 



1969 
1973 rev. 



1972 



197? 



1957 
1971 rev. 



1973 



1973 



1970 
1973 rev. 



1971 



Description of 
beneficiaries 

(estimated numt)er Income 
of claimants) ceil i n g 



Homeowners 60 
and over 
(180.000) 



None 



Homeowners 65 
and over (N.A.) 



S4,800 value 
of property 
not to exceed 
$15,000) 



Homeowners and $10,000 

renters age 65 and implicit 
older or disabled 
(290,000) 



Homeowners 65 
and over (N.A.) 

Homeowners 65 
and over 
(80,000) 



Homeowners and 
renters, 65 and 
over 



None . 



S6,000 (realty 
value not in 
excess of 
$6,500) 

$5,000 



Homeowners and 
renters 65 and 
over or totally 
disabled (N.A.) 



S6,000 



Homeowners 60 
and over (N.A.) 



38.19? 



Homeowners 65 
and over 
(125.000) 



Nonf» 



Tax relief formula 
(or general remarks) 



Form of relief 
(estimated per- 
capita cost) 



The general homestead exemption of 
$8,000 for all homeowners is increased 
to $16,0(X) for homeowners of age 60 to 
69. 

Exemption of $20,000 of assessed value 
for homeowners age 70 or more. 

Elderly homeowners are exempt from 
property tax up to $75, 



Relief based on amount by which prop- 
erty tax (or rent constituting property 
tax) exceeds 6 percent of household in- 
come for that year on the amount of 
such income between ^ero and $3,000 
plus 7% on that amount in excess of 
$3,000. Relief limit is $500 less 5% of 
household income, (25% of rent - tax 
equivalent). 

Maximum reduction of SI ,500 from 
assessed value. 

Exemption of $1 ,000 assessed value. 



Relief ranges from 75% of property tax 
for incomes t>elow $500 to 10% for in- 
comes above $4,000. Limitation on 
amount of property tax liability consider* 
ed for relief is S500. (20% of rent - tax 
equivalent, [15% if furnished or utilities 
provided] ). 

(In addition, all homeowners, regardless 
of age or income, receive a general credit 
financed by the state.) 

Relief ranges from 95% of property tax 
for incomes below $1,000 to 25% for in- 
comes above $5,000. Not more than 
$600 considered for relief. (20% of 
rent tax «*quivalent), 

I In addition, all homeowners, reqarciless 
of age or income, receive a general credit 
financed by tho State. I 

Taxes in excess ot various percentages of 
income, ranging from ^oro [ ercent for in 
comes below $3,000 to 13% for incomes 
alx)ve $8,000. Limitation or amount of 
property tax liability considered for relief 
IS $400, 

Exemption of $6,500 assessed value, ex 
cept for asses^^mfM^t of s^jeciai tJf^neftts. 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($4.40) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($.72) 



State rebate 
($2.58) 



Reduction in tax 
bill (N.A,) 

Reduction in tax 
bill ($1.59) 



State rebate 



State retxite 
($2.88) 



Redu<;tion m tax 
bill ($3 121 



Louisiana 



Homestead exemption of $2,000 of assessed value for all hompowners is mar»dated t)v state. No reimtnif sement to local government. 



BEST m mmiE 
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TAfitE 40.-*PROPERTY TAX RELieF FOR ELDERLY AND LOW INCOME HOUSEHOLDS* 1974 (ContinuftI) 



State 



Financed by 



Date of 
adoption 



Description of 
beneficiaries 
(estimated number 
of claimants) 



Income 
ceiling 



Tax relief formula 
<or general remarks) 



Form of relief 
(estlnriated per.- 
capita cost) 



6 



Maine 



State (circuit- 
breaker 



Maryland . . 



Localities 
(mandated) 



Localities 
(mandated) 



Massachusetts . Localities 
(mandated) 



MichtQdn 



State (circuit- 
breaker) 



[replaces 1965 

state-financed 

program) 



1971 

1973 rev. 



1967 
1969 rev. 



1968 
1972 rev. 



1963 
1971 rev. 



1973 



Homeowners and 
renters 62 and 
older (16,000) 



Homeowners 65 
and over 
(61.000) 



Homeowners 65 Varies by 
and over (Females County 
62 and over In 
Cecil Co.) 



Homeowners 70 
and over 
(74,000) 



All homeowners 
and renters 



$4,500 single Taxes in excess of various percentages of 

$5,000 married income, ranging from 2% for income 

(in addition below $1 ,000 to 1 6% for incomes above 

net assets must $4,000, (20% of rent - tax equivalent) 

not exceed (at least 35% of household income must 

$20,000) be attributable to claimant). 

$5,000 Credit of 50% of assessed value or $4,000, 

whichever is less, multiplied by the local 
property tax rate. 

Relief varies frpm an increase in the credit 
provided by the state mandated law to a 
lessening or modification of conditions of 
eligibility for such credit. 

Exemption of $4,000 assessed value or 
the sum of $350 whichever would result 
in an abatement of the greater amount 
of taxes due. 



$6,000 single 
$7,000 married 
(Maximum 
estate; 
$40,000 single 
$45,000 
married) 

None 



Excess taxes are taxes above 3.5% of in- 
come (various lower percentages for 
elderly with incomes below $6,000) . 

Credit = 60% of excess taxes (100% for 
alt elderly} . 



State rebate only 
($1.60) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($1.81) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($6.18) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($5.18) 



State income tax 
credit or rebate 
($27.53) 



Minnesota 



Mississippi 
Missouri 



Montana 



Nebraska . 



State (circuit- 
breaker) 



1967 
1973 rev. 



Homeowners and 
renters 65 and 
over (95,000) 



Maximum relief is $500. 

(17% of rent - property tax equivalent) . 

$6,000 A percentage of tax is given back as a 

Credit, percentage declines as income 
increases. Not more than $800 tax con- 
sidered. (20% of rent ^ tax equivalent.) 

[In addition, all homeowners, regardless 
of age or tncotne, receive a general credit 
financed by the state.) 

State finances a partial homestear^ exemption of $5<000 for all homeowners with a reimbursement to local governments. 



State Income tax 
credit or rebate 
($2.38) 



State (circuit- 
breaker) 



1973 



Localities 
(mandated) 

State 



1969 
1971 rev. 

1972 
1973 rev. 



Homeowners and 
renters 65 and 
over 



Retired home- 
owners (N.A.) 

Homeowners 65 
and over (60,000) 



$7,500 



S4.000 single 
$5,200 married 

$2,800 single 
$3,560 married 
S4;J00 married 
and spouse 
over 65 



Taxes exceeding various pjiceniages of in- 
come are remitted; percentages range from 
3% for incomes below $3,000 to 4% for 
incomes above $4,500. Not more than 
$400 tax considered for relief. (18% of 
rent - tax equivalent). 

50% reduction. 



Exemption of 90% of f »rst $7,500 of 
assessed value for 1973 ($15,000 for 1974 
and thereafter.) Maximum $125 m 1973 
($250 in 1974). (In addition to the state 
financed general homestead exemption for 
all homeowners amount of exemption 
.depends on value of homestead.) 



State income tax 
Credit Or rebate 



Reduction of tax 
bill ($1.39) 

Reduction of tax 
bill iN.A.) 



BEST COPY MMLABLE 



TABLE 40.-PROPERTY TAX RgtlEF FOR ELDERLY AND LOW-INCOME HOUSEHOLDS, 1974 (Contimitd) 



State 



Nevada 



Financed by 

State (circuit- 
breaker) 



Date of 
adoption 



Description of 
beneficiaries 

(estimated number Income 
of claimants) ceiling 



Tax relief formula 
<or general renT3rM> 



Form of relief 
(estimated per- 
capita cost) 



6 



New Hampshire Localities 
(optional) 

New Jersey , . State 50% 

Localities 50% 
(mandated) 



New Mexico . . State (circuit- 
breaker) 



New York. . . . Localities 
(optional) 



Localities 
(optional) 



North Carolina Localities 
(mandated) 



North Dakota. . Localities 
(mandated) 



State (circuit- 
breaker) 



Ohio 



State (circuit 
breaker) 



1973 



1969 



1953 
1972 rev. 



1972 
1973 rev. 



1972 



1966 
1972 rev. 



1971 

1973 rev. 



1969 
1973 



1973 



1971 
1973 rev. 



Homeowners and 
renters, 62 and 
over (13,000) 

Homeowners 70 
and over (9,300) 

Homeowners 65 
and over 
(163,000) 



All persons 
(70,000) 



Renters in rent 
controlled 
housing, 62 and 
over (N.A.) 

Homeowners 65 
and over 
(82,000) 



Homeowners 65 
and over (retired) 
(19,000) 

Homeowners 65 
and over 
($5,000) 

Renters 65 and 
over 



$5,000 



$4,000 single 
$5,000 married 



Property tax in excess of 7% is refunded. 
(15% of rent = property tax equivalent). 
Maximum relief is $350. 

Equalized valuation reduced by $5,000 
times the local assessment ratio. 



$5,000 (exclud- Reduction of tax bill by $160, but not 



Ing social 
security) 



$6,000 



$3,000 (can 
be raised to 
$5,000 by 
locality) 

$3,000 (can be 
raised to 
$6,000 by 
locality) 

$5,000 



$3,500 



more than amount of tax. 



Person receives credit based on all state- 
local taxes which he ii presumed to have 
paid. Credit varies depending on income 
and number of personal exemptions, 
ranges up to $133. 



Not to exceed amount by which maximum Reduction of 
rent exceeds one-third of combined house- maximum rent 
hold Income. (N.A.) 



State rebate 
($1.42) 



Reduction of tax 
bill ($1.99) 

Reduction of tax 
bill (one-half 
reimbursed by 
state) ($3.50) 

State income tax 
credit or rebate 
($1.88) 



Assessed valuation reduced by 50%. 



Assessed valuation reduced by $5,000. 



Assessed valuation reduced by $1,000. 



$3,500 



Homeowners 65 
and Over (fSi.A.) 



$10,000 



Oklahoma . . . Homestead exemption of SI, 000 



Oregon State (crrcutt- 1971 

breaker) 1973 rev. 



Pennsylvania. . Stale (circuit- 1971 

breaker) 1973 rfiv. 



Rhode hiand Localities 1960 

(optjonal 1973 fev. 



South Carolina State 1971 

1973 rev. 



Property tax in excess of 5% of income is 
refunded. (20% of rent tax equivalent). 
Maximum relief Is $350. 

Benefits range from reduction of 70% or 
$5,000 assessed value (whichever is less) 
for incomes below $2,000 to 40% or 
$2,000 for incomes above $6,000. 

of assessed value for all homeowners is mandated by state. No reimbursement to 

$15,000 



All homeowners 
and renters 
(100.000) 



Homeowners ar)d $7,500 
renters 65 and 
Over, and totally 
disabled 



Refund of all property taxes, up to various 
maximums that depend on income ($490 
for incomes below $500) ( 1 7% of rent 
tax equivalent). 

100% of tax for income less than $3,000 
(maximum rebate $200). 10% of tax for 
income greater than $7,000. (20% of 
rent ~- tax equivalent). 



Homeowners 65 
and Over 
(19,000) 



$4,000 ($5,000 Various formulas; most reduce assessed 
in one locality) valuation by Si ,000. (Also a tax freeze. 



Homeowners 65 None 

and Over 

(78,000) 



Not related to income. Assessed valuation 
reduced by $10,000. 



Reduction of tax 
bitM$1.14) 



Reduction of tax 
bill ($.16) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($.47) 



State ret)ate 



Reduction of tax 
bill ($2.78) 



local government. 
State rebate 



State rebate 



Reduction in tax 
bill (Si. 02) 



Reduction m taA 
h^\\ (31.31) 



ERIC 



mi COPY mmi 
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TABLE 40.-PROPERTY TAX RBtlEF FOR EtOERLV AND LOW INCOME HOUSEHOLDS, 1974 (Coniinutd) 



State 



Financed by 



1 



South Dakota. Localities 
(mandated) 



Tennessee 



State 



Texas Localities 

(optional) 

Utah Localities 

(optional) 

Vermont State (circuit- 
breaker) 



Virginia 



Washington 



Localities 
(optional) 



Localities 
(mandated) 



West Virginia 



Wisconsin . . 



State (circuit- 
breaker) 



Localities 
(mandated 

State (circuit- 
txeaker) 



Wyoming . . . State 



Description of 

beneficiaries 
Date of (estimated numtjer Income 
adoption of claimants) ceiling 



1972 



1972 



1972 



1967 
1973 rev. 



1969 
1973 rev. 



1971 

1973 rev. 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1964 
1973 rev. 



1973 



Tax relief formula 
(or general remarks) 



6 



$4,000 married Assessed valuation reduced by $1 ,000. 
$2,400 single 



Homeowners 65 
and over (N.A.) 

Homeowners 65 
and over 
(81,000) 

Homeowners 65 
and over (N.A.) 

Indigent home* $2,500 single 
owners (presumed $3j000 married whichever is less, 
to be 65 and over) 
(N.A.) 



$4,800 



None 



Equivalent to reduction of assessnrwnt by 
$6,000. 



Assessment reduced by $3,000. 
Taxes may be reduced by $100 or 50%, 



All homeowners 
and renters 
(60,000) 



None 



Refund of taxes exceeding following 
percent of income 
Income 



Homeowners 65 
and over 



Homeowners 62 
and over or 
disabled 
(72,000) 



Homeowners and 
renters 65 and 
over (N.A.) 



Homeowners, 
65 and over 

All homeowners 
and renters 
(79,0001 



$7,500 
($20,000 
asset test) 

$6,000 



0-$3,999 
4,000-$7,999 
8,000"- 11,999 
$12,000-15,999 
$16,000" 
Maximum relief is $500. 
(20% of rent = tax equivalent) 

At discretion of locality. 



Percentage 
4% 
4.5% 
5.0% 
5.5% 
6.0% 



Income 



Percentage of excess 
levies abated 



$5,000 



None 



37,000 



Honrwowners 65 
and over (8,000) 



$2,000 single 
$2,500 married 



$ 0~$4,000 100% 
$4,000-$6,000 50% 

(minimum relief of $50 for income 

below $4,000) 

Taxes exceeding a gtven percent of in- 
come are remitted. These percents range 
from .5% to 4.5%. Not more than $125 
tax considered for relief. (12% of rent - 
tax equivalent.) 

Exemption of $5,000 assessed value. 



Excess taxes are taxes above 14.3% of 
income exceeding $3,500. Credit- 
80% of excess laxes. Not more than 
$500 tax considered for relief. 
(25% of rent = tax equivalent.) • 
(In addition, all homeowners, regardless 
of age or income, receive a general credit 
financed by the State.) 

Exemption of $1,000 assessed value. 



Form of relief 
<estinr>ated par- 
capita cost) 



Reduction In tax 
bill ($5.15) 

State rebate to 
taxpayer ($.74) 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($4.29) 

Reduction in tax 
bill ($.16) 



State rebate (or 
income tax credit 
for elderly) 
($23.38) 



Reduction in tex 
bill 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($1.81) 



State rebate ($.84) 



Reduction of tax 
bill 

State income tax 
credit or rebate 



Reduction in tax 
bill ($1.16) 



Source: ACIR Staff compilation based on Commerce Clearing House, State Tax Reporter; State of Washington. Department of Revenue. Property Tax 
Relief in l^ashington, October, 19/2; and telephone and letter survey of the various States. As given m Advisory Commission on Intergovernrr^ntal 
Relations. FederahState Local Finances: Significant Features of Fiical Federalism. 1973 74 edition. Washington, D.C. : Government Prmtmg Office 
February 1974. p. 179-86. 
N.A. ^ Data not available. 

Circuit breaker ^ A state-financed program of property tax relief in which the amount of tax rehef phases out as household income rises, 
indicates the year of the most recent liberalisation of the property tax relief program. 



'Rev, 
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BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 



iABI.E 4I.-AVERAGK EFFECTIVE PROPERTY TAX RATES FOR SINGLE FAMILY HOMES Wim FHA INSURED MORTGAGES, 
1958-197^' 



I 



UNITED STATES 



NEW ENGLAND 



MIDEAST 



GREAT LAKES 



PLAINS 
Minnesota . . . 

Iciwa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska . . . . 
Kansas 



19/1 



l%e> i9t>2 



3 



L98 



L70 



2.05 
2.63 
1.79 
2.08 
2.71 
3.15 
2.17 



2.14 



1.79 



1958 





2.43 


2.17 


1.81 


1.58 




3.14 


2.38 


2.03 


1.81 




2.53 


2.27 


2.10 


K63 


Massai hust'tts 


3.13 


2.7(> 


2.47 


2.21 




2.21 


1.96 


1.93 


1.67 


C{»nnectitut 


2.38 


2.01 


1.75 


1.44 



Nfw York 


2./ 2 


2.40 


2.23 


2.09 




3.01 


2.57 


2.22 


1.77 




2.16 


1.88 


1.75 


1.50 




1.26 


1.14 


.91 


.71 




2.24 


2.05 


1.74 


1.47 


District of Columbia . . 


1.80 


1.37 


1.18 


1.08 





2.02 


1.81 


1.76 


1.45 


Ohio 


1.47 


1.44 


1.24 


1.07 






1.64 


.96 


.84 




2.15 


1.96 


1.79 


1.35 




3.01 


2.31 


2.24 


1.82 



State and rf^ion 



I 



1.34 SOUTHEAST 

Virginia 

West Virginia . 
Kentucky .... 

TtMUU'SSt'C ... 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina < 

Georgia 

Florida , 

Alabama . . . . , 
Mississippi . . . , 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 



SOUTHWESr 

Okliihoma 

Texas 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

ROc:KY MOUNTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 



1.57 FAR WEST 



1971 1966 1962 1958 



5 



1 3'^ 


t 1 3 






.69 


.71 


.79 


.56 


1.27 


1.03 


.94 


.93 


1.53 


1.37 


I.i8 


.97 


!.58 


1.31 


1.17 


.90 


.94 


.60 


.53 


.48 


1.44 


1.30 


.94 


.84 


1.41 


1.09 


.66 


.76 


.85 


.66 


.52 


.56 


.96 


.93 


.76 


.66 


.56 


.43 


.49 


.52 


1.14 


!.09 


1.09 


.84 


1.35 


1.1 1 


.86 


.86 


1.91 


1.62 


1.44 


1.36 


1.70 


1.30 


.98 


.93 


1.65 


2.4 1 


2.27 


2.14 



2.19 


1.70 


1.58 


1.32 


1.72 


1.23 


1.13 


1.14 


1.38 


1.34 


1.27 


1. 17 


2.45 


2.20 


1.85 


1.72 


1.49 


1.52 


1.31 


1.05 



2.12 


1.66 


1.34 




1.62 


1.14 


1.12 


.92 


1.64 


1.36 


1.12 






1.98 


1.83 


1.55 


1.81 


1.70 


1.54 




1.48 


1.47 


1.31 


1.06 


2.64 


2.31 


2.0! 






2.03 


1.71 


1.50 


2.67 


1.84 


1.90 






1.42 


1.24 


l.!2 


1.96 


1.92 


1.65 






.81 


.77 


.62 



MJLKt.fc: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relatit)ns. Fram ing S( hnols (ituI Propt'rtx lax Rclirf 
A-40. Washington* D.C.: the Commission. January 1973. p. 22. 

^^Kffective tax rate i.s the percentage that tax liability is of the market or true value of the house. 



A State Rcspt)fisihilit\\ Report 



TABLE 42. -BOND ELECFIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1962-63 TO 1972-73 

Proposed ^ Approved 

Dollar value Dollar value 
V^'*>f Numtx r in millions ^_4j;J^^^'i' Percent In millions Perc ent 

I ^2^ J3 ^ 4_ 7.. _JJZ ' ]' II^IZ 

\^^'2S\i •.M)48 $1>,659 1.482 72.4 $1,851 6t).6 

l-^<>3-64 l.\071 2.672 L501 72.5 1,900 71.1 

^^64-65 2.041 3.129 1.525 74.7 2.48r) 79.4 

1965^66 1.745 3,560 l.'J65 72.5 li.652 74.5 

196(^67 1.625 3,036 1.082 66.6 2.1 l«) 69 '» 

n>67fi8 1.750 3.740 1.183 67.6 2.338 62.5 

I5>68.69 1.341 3.913 762 r)6.8 1.707 43.6 

1^^69.70 1.216 3.285 647 r)3.2 1.627 4<).5 

l'>70^71 1.086 3.337 507 46.7 1.381 41.4 

l?>7l 72 1.153 3J02 542 47.0 1,365 44.0 

lIl-lLLuLl* - - - lii^73 3.988 719 56.5 2.2.% r)6.6 

SOUKCE; ' ' 

U.S. Department of Health. Kdutation, and Welfare. Offuc ol KdiKation. lionri Sairs fnr hihin 
SihiH)! hirpn\rs, J'i72'73, Washington. D.C:.: (iovernmenl PrituinK ()f(i< e. 1074. p. 2-'^. 
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TABI.K 4:».~SI ATE AND LOCAL RKVKNUKS FOR SCHOOLS AS A PERCENT OF TOi AL INCOME. !9fi7^« TO 1973 74 
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Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Washington, and West 
Virginia. 

Effort To Support Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Since 1967-68, the effort to support schools 
(as measured 0/ state and local revenues as a per- 
cent of state personal income) has increased from 
an average of 4.6 percent to 5.1 percent in 
1973-74. Table 43 is a general indication of the 
impact of revenue for schools on state personal 
income. 

Review of Court Decisions 

Court decisions on all levels continue to have 
an impact on state school finance programs, school 
desegregation plans, aid to private and parochial 
schools, and the provision of equal educational op- 
portunities to all children. This section will give a 
brief overview of dccisicms in these areas since June 
1973. 

School finance reform has attained new prior- 
ity on the educational agenda in state legislatures 
within the past few years. They are now being 
challenged to design school finance systems that 
equalize the tax assessment between the rich and 
poor, and to equalize opportunities for pupils to 
benefit from a well-financed educational program, 
There are several states under obligation from their 
state courts to devise a more equitable system, and 
cases are pending in many other states. 

Inequities in state education finance systems 
have been legally challenged since 1968, particu- 
larly after the 1971 California Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Serrano v. Priest case.'' The long await- 
ed outcome of this case, which was remanded to 
the trial court for proof of evidence, was handed 
down on April 10, 1974. The Los Angeles County 
Superior Court held that *'the State's financing sys- 
tem lor public elementary and secondary schools, 
including the changes v^ought by the SB 90 and 
AB 1267 legislation (property tax relief and $1.1 
billion in new State aid over 3 years), constitutes a 
violation of the California Constitution's equal- 
protection-of-the-laws provisions. . .The financing 
system produces an invidious and constitutionally 
impermissible discrimination in educational quality 
and educational opportunity for the children 
attending school in low-wealth school districts and 
does not comply with the Serrano court's demand 
for state-wide educational qucility atid uniformity 
of treatment for all the school children of Cali- 
fornia."'^ The court specified six years as a maxi- 



mum period for the gradual but "nondeliberate*' 
movement toward elimination of discrimination* 
per-pupi! expenditures between school districts, 
This ]06*page memorandum opinion written by 
Judge Bernard S.Jefferson delineates the relation- 
ship of Serrano to the Supreme CoxxrVs Hodriguez 
5-4 decision which held that the Texas system of 
financing its public schools did not violate the 
Equal Protection Clause of the 14th Amendment 
to the federal Constitution.^ Although the 
Hodrigiuz decision failed to enunciate a positive 
Court mandate to require reform of school finance 
systems comparable to the 1954 Brown school 
desegregation case, it marked the beginning of a 
new era in our nation to provide quality education 
for the millions of disadvantaged children. 

States other than California in which courts 
have held that the use of property tax revenue to 
finance education is unconstitutional include 
Arizona, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, and New 
Jersey. The New York courts upheld the school 
financing system which is based largely on local 
property taxes. The Montana Supreme Court 
upheld the state's new method of funding public 
schools which equalizes educational opportunity 
for a quality education for all citizens. 

The Michigan Supreme Court nullified the 
December 1972 ruling in Milliken v. Green that the 
state's program of aid to local school districts was 
unconstitutional. The court found that the original 
request for an advisory opinion was improvidently 
granted. The legislature, however, has already 
corrected some inequalities in the state school 
finance system. 

The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
fused a petition for a writ of certiorari filed by 
New Jersey state legislators (No. 73A:HOy Dickey v. 
Robinson) to review the New Jersey Supreme 
Court decision {Robinson v. Cahill). The governor 
has proposed a special legislative session in June 
1974 to meet the Court mandate to define and 
fund a '^thorough and efficient" school system by 
December 31, 1974. The Supreme Court further 
directed that the new aid formula under the system 
take effect July 1, 1975. 

The Arizona system of financing public 
schools was ruled valid by the State Supreme Court 
on November 2, 1973, inasmuch as the system 
encompasses the Arizona Constitution .mandates. 
The court ruled that the state's school financing 
system which reflects disparity of wealth among 
school districts is not invidious discrimination 
against students receiving an education in poorer 
s( hool districts, as well as taxpayers in poor school 
distric ts that share unequal tax burdens and is not 
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in violation of the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Arizona and federal Constitutions.'^ 

On September 25, 1973, the Illinois Supreme 
Court ruled that the State is not required to 
finance 50 percent of public-sthool costs. The 
court concluded that the purpose of the wording 
of the proceedings at the constitutional convention 
was ''to state a commitment, a purpose, a goal," of 
the state to assume primary responsibility for 
financing the system of public education.* 

By a 4-2 decision on March 27, 1974, the New 
York State Court of Appeals upheld a decision of 
the Appellate Division striking down a 1969 law 
that allowed Buffalo to exclude retirement and 
social security costs from its constitutional taxing 
limit. Under that limit, cities and independent city 
school districts can raise property taxes to an 
amount up to 2 percent of the five-year average of 
their total property valuation. 

On May 15, 1974, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
ruled that federal education funds cannot be given 
to public school systems that have racially dis- 
criminatory teacher assignment policies. This deci- 
sion reversed a U.S. District Court ruling in a suit 
protesting a plan of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to provide $20 
million through the Emergency School Aid Act 
this year to school systems in Baltimore, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Rochester, New York, and Rich- 
mond, California, on the premise that they would 
end such policies in the future. Funds were frozen 
pending outcome of the litigation. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals rendered its first 
decision regarding the operation and implementa- 
tion of federally funded (Title I, Elementary and 
Secondary School Act of 19(55) school programs. 
In the case of Berrera i\ Wheeler, dated July 5, 
1973, Missouri was ordered to devise a system for 
use of Title I, ESEA, funds for special services for 
nonpublic school children and was reminded that 
federal funds are not state funds.^ This case was 
argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on January 16, 1974; (42 LW 3418) deci- 
sion is pending. Legislation is now pending in the 
U.S. Congress regarding changes in the formula for 
distribution of Title I, ESEA funds. 

School dcsei^reffation Two decades since the 
Broivn v. Topeka Hoard of Education landmark 
decision, the public schools are still faced with 
various issues in trying to develop a unitary system. 
Lack of consensus on the question of busing con- 
tinues to be the major issue. There are numerous 
cases docketed for Supreme Court hearing, but the 
high court has made only two derisions on the 
question of school desegregation sinc e June 1973. 



The Keyes v. School District No. /. Denver, 
Colorado case was addressed to the question of 
••the indicia of a school district creating or op- 
erating a dual system without state direction."' 
On June 21, 1973, by a 7-1 vote, the Supreme 
Court of the United States remanded this case to a 
federal district court for further proceedings con- 
sistent with its opinion: *'!f the District Court 
determines that the Denver school system is a dual 
school system, respondent School Board has the 
affirmative duty to desegregate the entire system 
•root and branch.'** On April 8, 1974, U.S. District 
Court Judge William E. Doyle ordered the City of 
Denver to redraw its school district lines to 
eliminate pockets of blacks and Mexican-American 
pupils by next fall. The plan stipulates that ele- 
mentary schools have no less than 40 and no more 
than 70 percent white enrollment and secondary 
schools between 50 and 60 percent. Also, bilin- 
gual-bicultural programs are to be instituted in 
schools with a large enrollment of Mexican- 
American students. This is the first major school 
desegregation case from an area oiuside the South 
to reach the high court. 

The U.S. Supreme Court agreed on November 
19, 1973, to hear the Detroit school desegregation 
cases. The issue before the court is ''if de jure 
segregated public school system exists in Detroit, 
does the U.S. Constitution require or permit a 
federal district court to issue a desegregation order 
embracing up to 85 other geographically and 
politically separate identifiable imd unrelated 
school districts?" The decision is expected to be 
handed down in June 1974. On October 9, 1973, 
the high court rejected the petition of the Rich- 
mcmdj Virginia, Board of Education to re-examine 
its 4-4 tie vote of May 21 in conjunction with the 
Detroit case then on docket. 

The Supreme Court declined to rule on the 
constitutionality of a state law schooPs minority 
preference admissions program. In a 5-4 decision 
handed down on April 23, 1974, the court refused 
to reach the merits of the litigation on the premise 
that the student-petitioner's imminent completion 
of his law school studies at the end of the term 
rendered his equal protection challenge to the 
admissions program moot. The high court, there- 
fore, vacated the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington (82 Wash. 2d 11, 507 
P2d 11(19, 41 LW 25:Ui) which found noconstitu. 
tional infirmity in the school's admission polit y. 

On December 19, ]97X the U.S. District 
Court for Middle I ennessec^'^ declared both illegal 
and unconstitutional the federal administmt ive 
policy prohibiting disbursement of federal enicr- 
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gcncy assistance funds tor busiiig sihool Hhiidrcii to 
facilitate dcscgrcjjatiou, The court ruled the ban 
illegal because it was **in excess of powers grant- 
ed, . .by the, applicable statutes and an abuse of 
discretion, , and unconstitutional because it 
violates the procedural due process guarantee of 
the Fifth Amendment to the U.S, Constitution/' 

On April 22, 1974, the Supreme Court de- 
clined without comment to review a U,S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision rendered on December 
4, 1973, to approve the desegregation plan chosen 
by a trial judge who studied alternative proposiUs 
submitted by school officials in Memphis, 
Teimessee,^'^ The adopted plan was challenged by 
a group of civil rights attorneys on the grounds 
that it left one-third of the city's black students in 
25 completely segregated elementary and secon- 
dary schools. This action climaxes a 14-year court 
battle to desegiegale the nation's 12th largest 
school svstem. 

Federal courts are now being confronted with 
issues concerning the implementation of their 
desegregation orders. On November 9, 1973, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in 
Oxford, Mississippi, ruled that "successfully 
implemented, court-ordered desegregation plan 
that involves busing, but that does not increase 
general transportation burden or transportation 
burden on either race need not include provision 
for free bus transportation for students."^ ^ Also, 
on November 16, 1973, the U.S. District Court for 
Eastern Tennessee ruled that **decline in per- 
centage of white students enrolled in city's school 
system does not warrant revision of court-ordered 
desegregation plan in order to maintain, by increas- 
ing number of all black schools, white majority in 
previously ail white schools. 

Three cases in Kentucky on the issue of 
authority to cross school district lines to convert 
fully to a unitary school system have been recently 
filed on the docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States:- No. 73-1430, BcL of Ed. of Jeffer- 
son City, Kentucky Neiobxir^ Area Council, Inc: 
No. 73'\4:il, Louisville lid. of Ed. v. Haycraft; No. 
73-1445, Hd. of EJd. of Anchorai^c, Kentucky v. 
Haycraft. 

.lid to Private ^Sc/mo/.v The Supreme Court of 
the United States closed its 1972-73 Term on June 
25, 1973, by striking down four different forms of 
state aid to sectarian schools:^ 

• In Levitt v. Committee for Public Education 
and Religious Liberty, New York*s grants for 
''state-mandated services** in nonpublic schools 
constituted violation of First Amendment's Kstab- 
lishment Clause. 
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t In Committee for Public Education and 
Religious Liberty v. Nyquist, tuition reimburse- 
ments and income tax benefits to parents, and 
direct grants for maintenance and repair of sec- 
tarian schools in New York were held in violation 
of the First Amendment's Establishment Clause. 

# in Sloan v. Lemony Pennsylvania's tuition 
reimbursement parochiaid plan was ruled in vio- 
lation of the First Amendment's Fstablishment 
Clause. 

# In Norwood i\ Harrison, Mississippi's statu- 
tory program of providing textbooks to private 
schools that maintain racially discriminatory ad- 
mission policies violated the 14th Amendment's 
Equal Protection Clause. 

Also on June 25, 1973, the Supreme Court, in 
a 6-3 vote, upheld South Carolina's limited 
sponsorship of bond financing of a Baptist- 
controlled college's const ructiim of nonsectarian 
facilities.^ ^ 

The federal courts also ruled against parochiaid 
laws in California, Kentucky, and Louisiana: On 
January 15, 1974, the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky held that the "reverse 
shared time" plan-sending public-school teachers 
to teach in parochial school -violated the First 
Amendment {Americans United v. Bcechwood 
School District). On February 1, 1974, a three- 
judge federal court in San Francisco, California, 
ruled that California's 1972 tax credit parochiaid 
law violated the Establishment Clause of the 
federal Constitution {United Americans v. Fran- 
chise lax Board). Louisiana's 1972 tax credit 
{Seegers v, Traiglv) and tuition reimbursement 
{Seegers v. Micliot) parochiaid laws were struck 
down by a three-judge federal court in Baton 
Rouge on December 27, 1973, and January 7, 
1974, respectively. The court followed the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Nyquist. 

On March 1 1, 1974, a three-judge federal panel 
ruled unanimously that state aid to parochial and 
private schools in the form of textbooks is (onsti- 
tutional. The panel also upheld by a 2-1 vote the 
constitutionality of state aid to nonpublic schools 
in the form of auxiliary servi( es and other instruc- 
tional materials. I'hc panel ac* 'd in a class ac tion 
suit that sought to have the two 1972 Pennsylvania 
laws declared unconstitutional. 

I'he Missouri Supreme Court, Division 1, ruled 
on July 1(), 1973, that a parent who sends his 
( hildren to a sectarian nonpublic school dv')es not 
have a ( onstitutional right to be exempt from pay- 
ment ol taxes to support public schools. 
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The II.S, Distrii t Court for Western Missouri 
upheid the Missouri statutes that deny i'ree trans- 
portation of parochial-school children in the 
Luetkemeycr v. Kaufman case of September 24» 
1973^^ The case was docketed for appeal before 
the Supreme Court of the United States on April 
26, 1974^ (No. 72-1G12) 

A significant school law decision concerning 
whether the use of public recreational facilities 
may be granted to private schools which dis- 
criminate on a racial basis is expected during the 
197IV74 Term of the Supreme Court.^^ 

Apparently oblivious to the NY Supreme 
Court 1973 rulings, the following states are either 
proposing legislation or providing some form of aid 
to parochial schools: Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New tiampshire. New 
Jersey, New York^ Washington, and Wisconsin, 

Special Education The issue presented to the 
courts in many equal educational opportunity 
cases is whether the public school districts provide 
educational services to' every child irrespective of 
his or her alleged handicap. The Council for Excep- 
tional Children reports that of the 42 suits under- 
taken in 27 states, the vast majority of the deci- 
sions have endorsed the right of the handicapped 
to equal educational opportunity. One of the most 
recent decisicms in Maryland during April 1974 
held that every child, including the mentally re- 
tarded, should be provided with a free public edu- 
cation. 

Also, the problem is arising from the child who 
is permitted to enter the public schools but is 
denied the type of educational program essential to 
any meaningful educational advancemetit. The 
term **functionaIly excluded" is a new phrase in 
educational law which is beginning to be applied to 
such children. Legal services attorneys in San 
Francisco brought aii action on behalf of 1,800 
non-Knglishspeaking Chinese students, arguing 



that the school district had an obligation to pro- 
vide theiri with instruction in English so that they 
could enjoy the benefits of the educational sys- 
tem.^^ On January 21, 1974, the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that the school system *s 
failure to deal with English-language deficiencies of 
these Chinese-speaking students constituted viola- 
tion of Section 601 of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
which bans discrimination based on ''ground of 
race, color, or national origin*' in "any program or 
activity receiving federal financial assistance," even 
though my purposeful discrimination is present. 
The district court ruled against the students, and 
the Ninth U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the opinion. NEA and the California Teachers 
Association had urged the court to compel pro- 
vision of compensatory education for the students 
in a "friend of the court** brief. 

The Education Commission of the States re- 
ports that a suit will be filed in the U.S, District 
Court by the Chicano Education Project to compel 
the Colorado Department of Education and the 
commissioner of education to provide bilingual and 
bicultural education to 26,000 Spanish-surnamcd 
pupils. Four state legislators and nine Mexican- 
American organizations will be joined as plaintiffs 
in the first suit of its kind in the United States,^*^ 

The Mexican-American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund in San Francisco has six cases on 
appeal before the Fifth Circuit where the bilingual 
question is part of desegiegation suits. I bis organi- 
zation also named California, Texas, New Mexico, 
Coloradt), and Wyoming as potential sites to file 
law suits within the next year. 

The pending suit of the Puerto Rican Legal 
Defense and Education Fund against the New York 
City Board of Education, Aspira Board of Edu- 
cation, asks for a specific bilingual program that 
will ct)mbine instruction in English, charging viola- 
tion of the Constitution and of Title VI. 
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^V.S, General Accounting Office. Revenue Sharini^: Its Use hy and Impact on, State 
Governments, Washington, D.C.: the Office, August 1973. 

-^Fist al year data arc for the stale fiscal years ended June M), 1973, exiept for three 
states with other closing dates (Alabama, September 30; New York, .Marc h 31; Texas, 
August 31 ). 

'^A circuit breaker is a state-financed property tax relief program in which the state 
rebates that part of the tax deemed excessive in relation to household income. 
-^Serrano v. Iciest (l97l)r)Cal. 3d 584 9(i Cal. Rptr. bOI. 

-''Serrano, Jr.. et aL v. Priest, et aL. No. 938, 254 (Sup. Ct.CA, Tos Angeles) April 10, 
1974. 

^San Antonio Independent School District et ai r. Hodriquez et aL, U.S. Sup. Ct., No. 
7 11 332, March 21, 1973, 
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^Shofstallv. I/oUins, 515 P. 2d 590 (Ariz. Sup. Cu, 1973). 
^Bkse V. State, 302 N.E. 2cl 40 (111. Sup. Ct. 1973). 

^Bfrnmi V. Wfu'c'lvr, CA 8 475 F2d 1338, 41 LVV 2504. Argued 1/16/74, 42 lAV 3418. 
i-yes, ct al., v. School District 1, Denver, Colorado, ct al.. No. 71-507. 

^^Milliken v. Bradley; Allen Park Public Schools v. Bradlev; Crosse Point Public School 
System v. Bradley. Cert., CA (i (42 LW 2022). Argued 2/27/74^ 42 lAV 3500. 

^^Marco Dt'Funis, et al., v. Charles Odcf^aard, President, Vniversitv of Washington, No. 
73-235, April 23, 1974. 

'^Kelley v. Metropolitan County Board of Education, USDC .MTcnn., 12/19/73. 

^'KWorthcross v. Board of Education of Memphis City Schools, No. 73-11^38. 

^^Quarles v. Oxford Municipal Separate School District, CA 5, 1 1/9/73. 

f^Mapp V. Chattanooga Board of Education, USDC ETenn. 11/16/73 

^7Nos. 72-2r)9-271, 41 LW 5091 ;Nos. 72-694, 753, 791, ai>d 929, 41 IAV5153;Nos. 
72-459 and 72-620,41 LW 5181; No. 72-77, 41 lAV 5094. 

f ^Hunt v. McXair. No. 7 1 - 1 523, 41 LW 5 1 74. 

^^.McDonough v. Avlward, 500 S.W. 2d 721. 

■20i:SI)C WMo., 364 FSupp 376, 42 LW 2189. 

'^Uiilmore v. Montgomery, Alabama, CA 5 473 F2d 823; argued 1/15-16/74.42 LW 
34 18. 

-^Lau, et al.. v. Mchols et al., No. 72-6520, January 21, 1974. 

-■^Education Commission of the Slates, Legislative Revie\ , Vol. 4, No. 5, February 18, 
1974, p. 1. 



